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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, three dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, four dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them ccurteous attention and ordinary care. 

> Wrapper Dates,— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In orderinga 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 

Complaint s,—Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately motsify the Head Of- 
fice. Readers who are unadle to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railrvad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by prumpily reporting the fact. 


Entered at N. Y. City P. O, as 2d Class Matter. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 


7 MARCH, 1901 
#66 All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’* is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of acurrent number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication. 

yA definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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HAIRDRESSING 
Fe Se ie ee 


Ladies’ Hairdressers (late with A. Simon- 

son). Hair Coloring, French Waving, Scalp 

Treatment, etc. Transformation Wigs and Fine 

Hair Goods a specialty. 16 West 33d Street, opposite 
Waldorf-Astoria, 





ROBES AND GOWNS 


ROBES AND GOWNS 








. = wes eR 
LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th St., near sth Ave, 


B. 


E AN BURGER 
LADIES’ TAILOR 
Fancy Tailor and Princess Gowns a specialty. 
518 Fifth Avenue, New York, Near 43d Street. 





Me: es . Fs NOEL 
IMPORTER AND MAKER 


M 


Street, Reception, Wedding and Evening Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. 5th and 6th Aves., New York 





A VICTOIRE CORSAGE 

A novel idea, patented August gth, 1898. 

Affords ease with pertect fit. Mme, Marie 

Elise de Latour, Designer and Couturiére, 574 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


AY oes 2 RANKIN 
Successor to CHAPMAN 
January and February summer gowns at reason- 
able prices, 19 East 31st Street, N. Y. 


C. WEINGARTEN 


@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND FURRIER 
Riding Habits and Driving Coats 
37 West 31st Street, New York 


OCK & TORPEY 


Formerly with B. Altman & Co., Dress- 
makersand Importers of Street, Evening, and 
Tailor Gowns. 13 West 29th St., New York. 


M. 
A. 
C oO 


ENRIETTA FRAME 











WEINGARTEN 
LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 


a, 2. eS Ue 
Designer of 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ GOWNS 
28 West 35th Street, New York 


NSTANT QUELLER 
LADIES’ TAILOR AND DRESSMAKER 
Street and Evening Dresses 
70 West 39th Street, New York 





E R 








Fashionable Dressmaking 
437 Fifth Avenue, 
M'* 
GOWNS AND WRAPS 
Street and Evening Gowns 


New York. 
WOTHERSPOON 

Prices very moderate. 365 Fifth Ave., bet. 34th 
and 35th Sts., New York. 


ESSIE LAPAIX 
Elegant Lace Pieces for the dinner table in 
the newest styles. 

25 West 3oth Street, 
Bet. Broadway and sth Ave., New York. 


A R y I 
GOWNS 
_ Short Skirts and Shirts a Specialty, 
Spring Gowns from $12 up 
ished. 


G 
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Smart 
when material is furn- 
ror East 6sth Street, Cor. Park Ave. 


R E A 
DESIGNER OF LADIES’ COSTUMES 
327 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 


', hee & - Os 
DRESSMAKERS AND IMPORTERS 
105 West 45th Street, New York 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue 


ARA CURRAN AND 
A. H. BECK 


IMPORTERS AND DRESSMAKERS 
LADIES’ TAILORS 
414 Madison Avenue, New York City 


E R 2 H 
HATS AND GOWNS 
487 Fifth Avenue 
Between 4Ist and 42d Streets 


ME. INDIA SUTHERLAND 
14 West 45th Street, New York Importer 
of Latest Parisian Models. Tailor-made 
Gowns a specialty. Telephone No. 3823-38th. 


D ; wae um es E 
s10 Fifth Avenue, New York. Debutante 


and Evening Gowns a specialty. Mourning 
orders completed in 24 hours. 


D 25.> 
IMPOKTE&R AND DESIGNER 
Gowns for all occasions 
18 West 34th Street, New York 
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LADIES’ TAILORS AND DRESSMAKERS 


11 West 30th otreet 
New York 
M ™“* E. MORRISON 
IMPORTER 
Robes and Millinery, 
7 West 32d Street, New York, near Fifth Avenue. 


I . Oo i L E 
. LADIES’ TAILOR AND HABIT MAKER 
28 West 31st Street, New York 
near Fifth Avenue 


RESCOLE & € 0O.:. 
DRESSES AND FANCY TAILOR GOWNS 
26 West 33d Street, New York 
and Narragansett Pier, R.1. 


ms @eeR A YF 
GOWNS AND WRAPS 

111g Atlantic Avenue 

Atlantic City, N, J. 


R O L 
IMPOKTER 

Exclusive French models for spring and sum- 

mer. Late importations of choicest designs in Fancy 

Waists and Neckwear. 60 W. 37th St., New York. 


B. 











U. A. 


A Y N 


HATS AND BONNETS 


A S T Oo 


G EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 
HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 42d Street, New York 


y7OUMANS—HAT S 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


EF. # FIELDING & CO. 


MILLINERS 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS 
14 West 22d Street, New York 


=. eo. © 


IMPORTER OF FINE MILLINERY 
38 West 33d Street, New York 
4 East Washington S reet, Chicago, lil. 


M Iss LAWRENCE 
Original Designs in 
Hats, Bonnets and Head-dresses 
19 E, 31st St., New York 
MBE:: W. SHERBROOKE 
POPHAM 


Hats and Bonnets. 
34 West 36th street, New York. 


J Z. €@r@ea 2 & 4 FF 
‘ Ladies’ English 
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Importer 
Round and Walking Hats 
1155 Broadway, New York 


AISON NOUVELLE 


PARIS—LONDON, 310 Wabash Avenue, 

Chicago (under Auditorium Hotel), The 
recognized ** House of Novelties’’ for everything 
pertaining to High Class Millinery. Largest and 
finest stock in the West, Chicago agent for J. H. 
CONNELLY, 1155 Broadway, New York, designer 
of the world-tamed ‘“‘Connelly”’ turban. Prices 
correct. 





AITL@GEZ@ HATS 
Any of the hats of Phipps & Atchison ad- 
vertised in Vogue may be purchased advan- 
tageously by post, Prices and information furnished 
Walter F. Willis Co., Providence, R. I. 


E M E L E N 
IMPORTER OF FINE MILLINERY 
645 Madison Avenue 
New York 
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CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 





Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
292 sth Ave., bet. 3oth and 31st Sts. 


ME. GARDNER 


CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
All the Newest Models 
52 West 21st Street, New York 








E L L E 


N S 
Street and Evening Gowns 


ARGARET MURTHA 

Latest Models in Corsets and Lingerie, Tea 

Gowns, Négligées, Matinees and Silk Skirts. 
Trousseaux a Specialty. 13 West 30th St., N. Y. 





also Fancy Theatre Waists, Wraps and Jackets 
179 West 47th Street 

M VAN DEURSEN 

e Street and Evening Gowns, Fancy Waists 

and Misses’ Dresses. Gowns from $12.00 

359 West 55th Street, New York. 


up. 


ME. H EwWE S&S 
CORSETS TO ORDER 
THE LATEST PARISIAN SHAPE 
1696 Broadway, between 53d and 54th Streets 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
a te ik eee 
PAGE 147 
EGINNING AT THE Upper Lerr.—§j 
B wash frock of white linen trimmed 
light blue linen, braided in white, 
and dickey of blue linen braided. 


Neel x 
Liaw 60). 9 


Urrer Ricut.—Frock of white piqué , 


(Continued on page ix) 


SHOPPING COMMISSIONS» 


EW YORK SHOPPING Fy 


An experienced buyer will fill mail » 

for personal and household articles of 
description, References. Miss G, Cate, 22 
16th Street, New York. 








HE WOMEN’S CO-OPER 


TIVE STORE 
Children’s Clothes. Ladies’ Lingerie, 
These articles made to order and purchased 
other places. West End Women's Exc 
Building, 169 West 74th Street, New York, 


i ee 


Of every description in NEW yog 
BOSTON. References. Mis. A, 
Perdriaux, 155 Mass Ave., Boston, Mass, 








SPECIAL NOTICES 





ENETIAN CARNIV 

for the benefit of The Society of Deco 

Art, at the Waldorf- Astoria, Thursday, 
14, 1901. Tickets tor sale, 14 East 34th Streq 
Tyson's, $2.50 each- 


CORSETS AND TROUSSEAU 


M. H. WRIG 


M LA BELLE HELENE CORSET 


Corsets repaired, laundered and copied, 


Art of Proper Dressing taught. 22 W est 22nd Sime 


New York, 


H. 


C 
Corsetiére 
Maker of the Louis xv Stay 
21 West 30th Street, New York, 


THe «jupic” STRAIG 
FRONT CORSET 


gives Parisian smartness to American fi 
It moulds tothe form, supports comfortably, 4 
perbly, Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 6th A 


PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


anf 
saile 
Delat 
wen 
Reid. 
week 
time 





WEDISH GYMNASI 


or classes, 
New York. 


Miss S. Bergman, 28 West 234 





ACES DYED TO MATCH G0 


All materials used by the dressmaking ¢ 

also fine garments cleaned and dyed. 
laces cleaned and mended, References. 
Pauline, 111 West 17th Street, 


MBROIDERI 

On Dresses, Cord, Braid, Bead, Spa 

Lace Work. N. A. Hoshafian, Desig 
Manufacturer, 218 Sixth Avenue, New Yor 
tween 14 and 1Sth Streets. 


E. HARDING 
e Manufacturers of high-class 
ings, fluting, pinkings, button- 
York and Baltimore. 30 West 23d Street. 12 
Avenue, Please mention Vogue. 


ANNY M . you 
Infants’ Wear. Dainty Garments. M 

or Fine Handmade. Also Arnold's Ko 
cialties. ** Booklet.” 28 W. 22d St., New! 


= 4 











TOILET ARTICLES 








LEIN SKIN _ FO 

Will soften and whiten the skinin@ 

plications. Continued use positively" 

wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Pr 

mail, $1.50. Oxrve Ropart & Co., #4 
Avenue, opp. Waldorf-Astoria. 


R. DYS’ SACHETS DE 
LETTE. Madame V. Darsy, 129 & 
Street, gives facial treatment with D 
complexion specialties at client's residence © 
own house. 








APIER POUDRE BO 


A novelty; the greatest convenit® 
economy. If you do not know what 

call, examine: you will be delighted. 14 
meuse, 945 Broadway, New York. 
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for 

bon 
Lur 
Cak 
we 
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DIED 





» York, on Thurs., 28 Feb., William 
well Evarts, in the 84th year or his age. 
eral services at Calvary. 

Kip.—On Wed. morning, 27 Feb., Rev. 

pnard W. Kip, D.D., late of Amoy, China, 
of the late Leonard w. Kip. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Bishop-Parsons.—Mrs. Florence Field 
hop, widow of David Wolfe Bishop, to Mr. 
n E. Parsons. 


WEDDINGS 


Rose-Varnum.—Mr. Edward De Rose 
Miss Susan Graham Varnum, daugh- 
of the late Joseph B. Varnum, will be 
nied to-day at noon in Grace Church 
natty, the Rev. William R. Huntington 
iating. Best man, Mr. James Richmond. 
ers, Mr. Frederic J. de Peyster, Mr. C. J. 
‘ley Rhinelander, Mr. Robert Varnum. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Barclay-Paul.—Mr. Henry A. Barclay, 
of Mr. Henry Barclay, and Miss Rosalie 
ier Paul, daughter of Lieut.-Col. Charles 
Paul, U. S. N., will be married in the 
rch ot Heavenly Rest on Thur., 18 April. 
olt-Bulkley.—Mr. Dorsay Ives Holt 
Miss Helen L. Bulkley, daughter of Mr. 
Mrs. Justus L. Bulkley, will be married at 
residence of the bride’s parents, 787 Madi- 
Ave., on Wed., 17 Apr., at four o’clock. 
Pell-Thompson.—Mr. Stephen How- 
i Pell and Miss Sarah Gibbs Thompson, 
ghter of Mr. and Mrs. Robert N. Thomp- 
| will be married in the Church of the 
avenly Rest on Wed., 17 Apr. 


INTIMATIONS 


anfield.—Mr. and Mrs. A. Cass Can- 
sailed last week for Genoa on the Trave. 
Delafield.—Mr. and Mrs. Richard Dela- 
went to Washington for the inauguration. 
Reid.—Mr. and Mrs. Whitelaw Reid left 
week for California, where they will spend 
e time. 
wombly.—Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton 
K. Twombly are spending this week at 
Beach, Florida. 
anderbilt.—Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
derbilt took a party of friends to Washing- 
this week for the inauguration, in their 
ate Car. 
ebb.—Dr. 
bara, Cal. 


Seward Web> is at Santa 


DINNERS 
fills —Mr. and Mrs. Ogden Mills gave a 


ron Fri., 1 Mar., at their residence, 2 
gth St. 
ail—Mr. and Mrs. Theodore F. Vail, 


. 78 St., gave a dinner at the Metropoli- 
‘lub on Friday evening in honor of Mr. 
Mrs. Charles Francis Hoffman, Present 
Mr. and Mrs. W. M. V. Hoffman, Mr. 


Evarts.—At his residence, in the city of 


and Mrs. J. V. Oloott, Mr. and Mrs. A. T. 
Sullivan, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic C. Dexter, 
Mr. and Mrs. James Converse, Mrs. C. H. 
Converse, Mrs. Preston, Miss Alice Preston, 
and the Messrs. W. MacNeil Rodewald, D. 
K. ‘Bayne and W. H. Chapman. 


MUSIC 


Brooklyn Oratorio Society. —Johann 
Bach’s oratorio, St. Matthew’s Passion, is to 
have its first representation in this city, in over 
nine years, on Tuesday evening, 2nd April, in 
Carnegie Hall, by the Brooklyn Oratorio So- 
ciety, under the direction of Walter Henry 
Hall. 

Bispham.—Mr. David Bispham will give 
a song recital in Mendelssohm Hall to-morrow 
evening, 8 Mar, 


PROGRAMME 


bh ihe.s ocacenpenclaticber Cheoeeenl Piccinni 
Chanson Ancienne..........ccseccscece Old French 
CPN cows sstusvectbonwemens Carissim: 
et ee EE SE Se Schumann 
Cr eidcuartvwtwebunenber .. Schumann 
PONG... ocncureasensunsdvedad Schumann 
Liebst du um Schoenhelt......... .Schumann 
rath: .cncocccocesvedest .- Schubert 
Archibald Douglass covcce FoR ese cco csageces Loewe 
Les deux Greenaiders .......ccccccccccvece Wagner 
ti OTE EOE EES Brahms 
Meine Liebe ist gruen.........+0-eeeeeeeee Brahms 
POR ersaséesbicn aiciows. &reebil Cornelius 
cape tenance ie... TEC eee Cormelius 
On Wings of Music,... pee ... Mendelssohn 
Pe ices -sthaustes’ “ie ween Mendelssohn 
PR vccscctuven'ececgeveeeceees George Henschel 
Gia ye Could coe her...ccccccces coves Jules Jordan 
a er C. Baughan 
CPCs ochescnssveeseenpenstoveued Ch, Willeby 
Tie Geer © QO oc cdcreccoccncsen Clayton Johns 


Whiting.—Mr. Arthur Whiting will 
give a recital in Mendelssohn Hall on Sat., 
9 Mar., at 3 o’clock. 


PROGRAM 


Brahm's Sonata, F sharp minor, No, 2. 

IntermezZo, op. 117, No, 2. 

IntermezZo, op. 117, No, 1. 

Rhapsodie, G minor. 

IntermezZo, op. 75, No. 3. 

Rhapsodie, E flat. 

Arthur Whiting s Ballade, Romance, Rhapsodie, 
op. 16, new. 

W hiting’s Suit Moderne, op. 15. 


GOLF 


Golf Association.—At the annual meet- 
of the V. S. G. A., held on Thurs. evening, 
28 Feb., the links at Atlantic City were 
selected for the Amateur Golf Championship, 
to be held some time in September. 

The Woman’s Championship will be held 
the first or second week in October on the links 
of the Baltusrol Golf Club, near Short Hills, 
N. J. The officers elected by the association 
were: R. H. Robertson, President; John 
Reid, Sr., and H. C. Chatfield-Taylor, Vice 
Presidents; S. Y. Hoedner, Treasurer; R. 
Bage Kerr, Secretary ; Executive Committee— 
James A. Stillman, G. H. Wyndeler and Hor- 
ace Russell. The delegates representing the 
associate clubs were: Ardsley—A. De Witt 
Cochrane and William Chrystie ; Apawamis— 
Maturin Ballou ; Atlantic City—W. M. Mc- 
Cawley and Milton C. Work ; Baltusrol—J. 
Du Fais and W. Fellowes Morgan ; Chevy 
Chase—F. O. Horstman; Chicago—Hugo 
Johnston ; Country Club of Brookline—G. N. 
Windeler ; Garden City—Horace Russell and 
W. P. Ward; Knollwood—A. P. Kelley and 





Stewart Wing ; Lakewood—Jasper Lynch and 
F. A. Potts; Meadow Brook—C. B. Mac- 
donald ; Morris County—L. Thébaud and C, 
Scribner; Nassau — Harvey Murdock and 
Howard Maxwell ; Newport—Henry Harper ; 








Onwentsia—L. W. Fuller and H.C. Chat- 
field-Taylor ; Philadelphia C : 
Dunning ; Philadelphia Cricket-—S. Y. Hoeb- 


ner; St. Andrew’s—A. McClone and Park 
Bell ; Shinnecock Hills—S, L. Parrish ; Tux- 
edo—Bruce Price. 








EXHIBITIONS NOW ON 


New York.—National Academy of De- 
sign. Thirty-fourth annual. American Water 
Color Society, 11 Feb. to 28 March. 

Fine Arts Building. Sixteenth annual. 
Architectural League of New York, 17 Feb. 
to 9 Mar. 


Avery’s Galleries. Types of various races 


and portraits, by Hubert Vos, Until 18 
March. 

Tooth’s Gallery. Landscapes by Mr. 
Ranger. 


Keppel’s Gallery. Etchings by Sir Seymour 
Haden. Until 23 Mar. 

Durand-Ruel’s Galleries, Paintings by T. 
H. Twachtman. Until 16 March. 

Knoedler’s Galleries. Portraits by William 
Thorne, and pastels by J. Wells Champney. 

Kraushaar’s Gallery. Water colors by H. 
Anthony Dyer. 

Schaur Gallery. 
period of 1830. 

Country Sketch Club. 
Perrine. Until 13 March. 

Macbeth’s Gallery. Paintings by Frederick 
B. Williams. 

Central Park Conservatory. Orchids and 
other flowering plants. Until Easter. 

Erie.—Art Club of Erie. Oil paintings by 
American artists, 15 Feb. to 15 Mar. 


Works by masters of the 


Works by Van 


EXHIBITIONS TO COME 


New York.—Waldorf-Astoria. Second 
annual. Original drawings by the Press 
Artists’ League. Postponed until week of 8 
April. 


Durand-Ruel’s Galleries. Paintings by the 
Ten American Painters. 18-30 March. 

Keppel’s Gallery, Origina) illustrations for 
Henry James’ A Little Tour in France, etch- 
ings and lithographs by Joseph Pennell. 26 
March to 10 April. 

Salmagundi Club. 
March. 

Fine Arts Building. Society of American 
Artists, 30 Mar. to 4 May. Exhibits received 
14 and 15 Mar. 

Clausen’s Galleries 
ety of Landscape Painters. During April. 

Durand-Ruel’s Galleries. Paintings by 
Alphonse Jongers. 1 to 13 April. 

Lenox Library. Japanese engravings, pen 
and ink drawings and water colors. During 
March. 

Boston.—Art Club. 
Water color, 5 to 27 Apr. 
25 Mar. 


Annual oil. 


Third annual. Soci- 


Sixty-fourth annual. 
Date of collection. 


22 to 31 


Buffalo.— Annual. 
Artists. During May. 

Exposition “Art Gallery. 
position, 1 May to 1 Nov. 

Chicago.—Arrt Institute. Annual. Chi- 
cago Architectural Club, 28 Mar. to ig Apr. 

Art Institute. Annual. American water- 
colors, pastels and miniature, 25 Apr. to 9 June. 

Detroit.—Detroit Architectural Club. 15 
to 22 March. 

Philadelphia.—Art Club. Tenth an- 
nual. Water colors and pastels. 9 Apr. to 5 
May. Exhibits received 28 and 29 Mar, 

Providence.—Art Club. Arts and 
crafts, including work in wood, metal, glass, 
book-plates, etc. 19 Mar. to 9 Apr. 

Washington.—Architectural Club, 15 to 
21 Mar. 

Corcoran Gallery.—Eleventh Annual Society 
of Washington Artists. Oils, pastels, miniatures 
and sculpture. 28 Mar. to 13 Apr. Ex- 
hibits received 15 and 16 Mar. 


Buffalo Society of 


Pan-American Ex- 


AUCTION SALES 


New York. — O’Brien Art Galleries. 
Oil paintings. 7 and 8 Mar. 3.15 P. Mm, 
Fifth Avenue Art Galleries. American and 


foreign paintings belonging to Messrs. A Van 
Spanje, Van De Kolk and Andrew Smith. 
7 and 8 Mar. 8.15 P. M. 

Mathews’ Art Gallery, Oil paintings, in- 
cluding examples by Winslow Homer, George 
Inness, — M. Hart, Louis Moeller, Henry 
P. Smith, Bolton Jones, A. T. Bricher, T. B. 
Craig, James Faerman, K. Witkowski, G. 
Wiegand and George H. McCord. 7 and 8 
Mar. 3.15 P. M. 

American Art Galleries, Greek vases, iri- 
descent glass and terra cotta statuettes belong- 
ing to Mr. Henry De Morgan. On exhibi- 
tion from 7 Mar. Sale 12 and 13 Mar. 2.30 
P. M. 

American Art Galleries. Old Chinese por- 
celains and pottery, belonging to Mr. Thomas 
B. Clarke, containing part of the collection of 
Yiang Lin Sang, of Pekin. On exhibition 
from 7 Mar. Sale 14, 15 and 16 Mar. 2.30 
P. M. 

Fifth Avenue Auction Rooms. Antique 
furniture, historical china, silver and pewter, 
collected by F. C. Clark, of Boston. 7, 8 
and g Mar. 2 P.M. 

epentanene on page v) 





Exhibition of Embroideries 


oF 
The Society of Decorative Art 
At the WALDORF-ASTORIA 
Thursday, March 14th, 1901 
to A. M.—6 P. M. 
ADMISSION FREE 








FRANCIS & Co. 


High Class 
Ladies’ Tailoring 


16 EAST 60TH STREET 
NEW YORK 





TELEPHONE 964 79TH 
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Cakes, ete. 
or Canada. 


Wsans 


We give particular attention to filling out-of-town orders 
for Cakes, Pastries, Ornamented Birthday Cakes, Bon- 
bons and Chocolates, Novelties for Children’s Parties, 
Luncheons and Dinners ; also Wedding Boxes, Brides’ 
Owing to our special method of packing, 
we make shipments to any place in the United States 
One of our lists will be sent on request. 


$72 FirrH AvENUE 


New York 
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gredients really beneficial to the complexion. 





WINDSOR BOUDOIR 


9 East 40th Street, New York 


A high-class, elegantly appointed Toilet establishment, adapted to the 
requirements of the most exacting and exclusive patronage, for the skilful 
and scientific treatment of the hair, scalp and complexion. 

The Windsor Boudoir SKin Tonic. 
of the skin foods; to allay chapping or irritation ; to impart velvety smoothness and softness 
to the surface of the skin; to harden flabby flesh and strengthen relaxed muscles. 
is a perfect basis for powders and is unequalled as an adjunct of the perfectly equipped toilet 


The Windsor Boudoir Hygienic Cold Cream. A perfect cream 
for cleansing, softening and improving undesirable conditions of the skin. 
Will not grow hair. 


FOR SALE BY LEADING DRUGGISTS 
Treatment of the Hair and Scalp under the direct supervision of 


Mrs. B. C. J. Eastman, General Manager. 


THE 


To be used with or independently 


The tonic 


Contains only in- 
Price, 75 cents. 
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SOME NEW DESIGNS IN FREDERIC JEWELRY 


It is to the originality of the designs as well as the beauty of the workmanship and gems them- 
selves that this new jewelry owes its marvelous success. When desired we carry out the suggestions 
of patrons, thus assuring the wearer of the impossibility of her jewelry being duplicated. 
Special Sale of Strings of Pearls $3.00. 
Our catalogue shows many designs of every style of jewelry. May we send it? 


PARIS FREDERIC NEW YORK 


Broadway, bet. 20th and 21st Sts. 


Jeweler 
and Manufacturer of High Class Imitation Stones 
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(Continued from page iti) 

Fifth Avenue Auction Rooms. Paintings 
belonging to the late Mr. Francesco Bianchi, 
comprising examples by the following Ameri- 
can and foreign artists: J. Beaudoin, W C. 
Beauquesne, Rosa Bonheur, Leon Brunni, 
C. Delphy, Jules Dupré, J. B. Jongkind, 
Van F. Miers, A. Montemezzo, A. Musou, 
Adolph Piot, Portielye, Leon Ritchet, W. 
Sameran, E. Verboeckhoven, G. Vincent, M. 
Wyss, Baker, J. B. Bristol, J. F. Cropsey, 
Culverhouse, Julien Davidson, Ferre, Gignoux, 
M. F. H. De Haas, David Johnson, Kensett, 
Edward Moran, Ruyter, H. P. Smith and 
W. Whittridge. 7 Mar. 8 p.m. 

Knickerbocker Auction Rooms. Early 
English engravings, autograph letters of Revo- 
lutionary generals, oil paintings comprising ex- 
amples by Ostade, Van» Der Velde, Brueghel, 
Rubens, Ruysdal, Rembrandt, Hackert, 
Droogsloot, Browuer, Hals, Moreland, Hamil- 
ton, Van Arden and others. Also furniture, 
china and antiques, belonging to the late Mary 
J. Des Forges, of Baltimore. Sale of paint- 
ings, etc., 7 and 8 Mar., 8 ep M.; of furni- 
ture, china, etc., 7, 8 and 9 Mar., 2 P. M. 

Holman-Taylor Co. Braun carbon prints, 
Berlin photogravures, and Caproni plaster casts, 
7, 8 and 9 Mar., 2 Pp. m. 

Schwarz Bros. and Co. Entire stock of art 
leather goods, cut glass, bronzes, statuary, min- 
iatures and porcelains. Daily at 11 A. M. 
Edward Kane, auctioneer. 

Fifth Avenue Art Galleries. Vogue’s orig- 
inal drawings in black and white. On exhi- 
bition from 25 Mar. Sale 27, 28 and 29 
Mar., afternoon and evening. 


ART LECTURES 


New York.—Museum of Natural History. 
The Paris Exposition, by Professor William H. 
Goodyear. From the Bridge of Alexander 11 
to the Eiffel Tower. 12 Mar., and From the 
Eiffel Tower to the Trocadero, 19 Mar., 
8 P.M. 

Art Students’ League. Ten lectures on 
practical perspective, by Friedenck D:elman, 
P.N.A. Thursdays. 

Brooklyn.—Pratt Institute. On Italian, 
French, Flemish, German, Dutch, Spanish 
and English painting, by William Scott Perry. 
Wed. afternoons until 17 Apr., 4 P. M. : 


GOSSIP 


: Paintings.—The protest of Mr. Michael 
Van Gelder, the New York art dealer, against 
having the value of the paintings imported by 
him from Paris raised by the Custom House 
authorities, on the ground that they were by 
old masters, has been sustained by the general 
appraiser, and unless the case is appealed by the 
Government, he will be permitted to take the 
pictures upon payment of the duty on $5,888, 
the amount of their declared value. The of- 
ficial Custom House appraisal raised the value 
of the paintings to $17,000, on the ground 
that they had been falsely invoiced, and were in 
reality the work of Botticelli, Rubens, Velas- 
quez and other old masters. ’ 

Among the portraits by Mr. Augustus Fran- 
zen, exhibited recently in New York, was one 
of William M_ Evarts, who died in New York 
on 28 February. This portrait of the distin- 
guished statesman is considered by many to be 
the best ever painted of him. 

_A Misty Moonlight Night, by Mr. Ben 
Foster, which was exhibited, and received a 
silver medal at the Pittsburgh international éx- 
hibition, has been presented to the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences by Mr. William 
A. Putiam, of that city. 

Sales.—The valuable library formed by the 
late Frederick W. French of Boston, who was 
a member of the Grolier, Caxton and Rowfant 
Clubs, is shortly to be sold by C. F. Libbie of 
Boston. The collection includes English and 
American first editions ; first editions of books 
illustrated by Cruikshank ; rare selection of 
Elizabethan literature; 4 full set of the issues of 
the Kelmscott Press ; privately printed books 
of Wm. Loring Andrews; examples of the 
works of Cobden-Sanderson, William Mat- 
thews, Francis Bedford, Ruban, David, 
Zaehnsdorf, etc., and all the publications of 
the Grolier, Rowfant and Caxton Clubs, the 
Club of Odd Volumes and the Dunlap Society. 

_Mr. Henry de Morgan, well known in New 
York, as a dealer in vases, statuettes and irides- 
cent glass, will sell his entire collection at the 








American Art Galleries, on the afternoons of 
12 and 13 March, preparatory to his departure 
for Paris. This sale and that of old Chinese 
porcelains and pottery from the art house of 
Mr. Thomas B. Clarke, on the afternoons of 
14, 15 and 16 March, will be among the most 


important of the year. 


Mr. Charles de Béreot, will this week seil 
eighty-five of his pictures at the Hotel Drouot, 
in Paris. The collection contains examples by 


which would use up over $1,500 of the money, 
decided to make the gift at this time, so that 
the Museum might recetve its full benefit. 


CONCERNING EXHIBITIONS 


Early in May Glasgow’s Second Industrial 
and Art Exposition will be opened by King 
Edward VII. In 1888, Glasgow had an Ex- 
position, which was so successful, that in"1897 

















CHILD PORTRAITURE 


From photograph by Ccre 


Boudin, Courbet, Harpignies, Jongkind and 
Claude Monet. 


MUSEUMS 


The new Bavarian National Art Museum, 
of which Herr Gabriel Seid! is the architect, and 
which was built at a cost of nearly a million 
dollars, has recently been opened in the city of 
Munich, and is much admired not only for its 
external beauty, but for its interior planning and 
arrangement. It contains over eighty rooms 
and splendid collections of the industries of civi- 
lization from the earliest times, besides a valu- 
able collection of arms and weapons. 

The New York Metropolitan Museum of 
Art has recently received a gift of $10,000, 
from Mr. Charles B. Curtis ot New York. It 
is understood that Mr. Curtis had provided in 
his will for a bequest of that amount to the 
museum, but in view of the Inheritance Tax, 


it was decided to hold another this year, and 
since that time the Executive Counsel of Glas- 
gow is hard at work preparing the grounds and 
structures. The buildings are in the style of 
the Spanish Renaissance, the architect being 
Mr. James Miller, and are situated in Kelvin 
Grove Park, adjoining the Glasgow University 
grounds, The Fine Arts Building will be a 
permanent structure, and has been erected from 
the surplus of the preceding Exposition. 
Among the other buildings is the Industrial 
Hall, surmounted by a dome and four massive 
towers; the Machinery Hall and a grand hall 
for meetings, lectures, etc. Scotland will, of 
course, be the principal exhibitor, but nearly 
all countries will be represented in beth the 
industrial and art sections, The Russian gov- 
ernment has devoted about $150,000 on its 
section, which promises to be a most complete 
exhibit of Muscovite work. Many important 
paintings and works of art have been promised 
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to be loaned from the British royal galleries, 
and from some of the principal private and 
public collections, both in England and on the 
continent. 

According to the custom of previous years 
Mr. Walters, of Baltimore, will open his gal- 
lery to the public on Wednesdays in March 
and Saturdays in April, and on any special holi- 
days that may occur during that time. In the 
past year a number of valuable Japanese ivories 
and other curios, besides fine paintings by Rom- 
ney, Delacroix, Raeburn, Bol and Lawrence, 
have been added to this collection. 

Mr. Waggaman, of Washington, will also 
open his gallery to the public on Thursdays 
during March and April, charging a fee of fifty 
cents which will be used for the relief of the 
poor of that city. 

The United States Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing has completed the first sheets of two- 
cent stamps to be issued for the Pan-American 
Exposition. They bear the picture of a railroad 
train to represent land transportation. The 
one-cent stamp will bear a picture of a steamer 
to represent lake navigation; the four-cent 
stamp, an automobile, with the National Capi- 
tol in the background; the five-cent stamp, a 
picture of Niagara Falls; the eight-cent stamp, 
the canal locks at Sault Ste. Marie, and the 
ten-cent stamp, a picture of a trans-Atlantic 
liner. The total issue will be $251,000,000. 


SCULPTURE AND ARCHITECTURAL WORK 


The design for the monument to be erected 
in memory of the survivors and those who lost 
their lives in the destruction of the Maine, 
which, as previously announced, was made by 
Mr. Piccorimi, of New York, the architectural 
work being done by Mr. Magonigle, consists of 
a pedestal, to be sixty feet in hight, upholding 
symbolic figures of Columbia. A winged Vic- 
tory and other figures on the deck of a gallery, 
with reclining figures representing the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, occupy the lower plane. In 
all, the design contains ten groups of statu- 
ary. 
it has been announced that Emperor William 
ot Germany has compiled a design to be exe- 
cuted in memory of the officers and men who 
have died in China, which consists ot a figure 
of Germania above a medallion of the head of 
Christ on the night, and a shield bearing the 
eagle of Germany on the left, with a sentence 
from the New Testament. 

Mr. Charles H. Niehaus is engaged in mod- 
eling a symbolical statue for a monument to be 
erected at Titusville, Pa., in memory of Colonel 
E. T. Drake and the early petroleum-borers, 
who started what is now one of the country’s 
greatest industries. The architectural work 
will be done by Mr. Bingham, of Boston. _ 

A public subscription has been started for 
the purpose of erecting a monument In memory 
of Queen Victoria. The Committee of Cabi- 
net Ministers appointed by the King has de- 
cided that it shall be placed in London, and be 
of a permanent character, but the details have 
not as yet been decided upon. 

Mr. Martiny, the sculptor of the statue of 
the late Vice-president, Hobart, which is to be 
erected in the city of Paterson, has decided to 
make some alterations in the model, with a 
view to improving the ease and dignity of the 
pose, which represents Mr. Hobart, with gavel 
in hand, as he appeared in his position as Presi- 
dent of the Senate. 

The Creation of Man, and St. John the 
Baptist, by M. Auguste Rodin, the French 
scu:ptor, have recently been purchased by Mr, 
Beckwith, M. P., and by subscriptions from 
English artists, and will be placed in the Ken- 
sington Museum in London. M. Rodin is 
now at work upon a marble monument in 
memory of Victor Hugo, for the Luxembourg 
in Paris. 

A statue of St. Patrick, eight feet in hight, 
chiselled from a solid block of Carrara marble, 
bv Mr. Joseph Sibbel, of New York, for St. 
Patrick’s Roman Catholic Cathedral in that 
city, has just been completed and will be un- 
veiled on March 18. The design of Mr. 
James T. Mathews, of New York, has been 
selected for the new Lady Chape! of the cathe- 
dral, for which the late Mrs. Eugene Kelly left 
$250,000. The design was chosen by com- 
petition, architects from England, France, 
Germany and the United States competing. 

(Continued on page vii) 
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De Pinna 


394 Fifth Avenue 


Near 36th Street 


YOUTHS’ AND BOYS’ OUTFITTING 


New Wash Suits, in Sailor, Russian Blouse and Montrose. All our new impor- 
tations are now on show. Dress Suits -School Suits—Riding 
Suits. Stylish Coats, Suits and Reefers in our Ready Made Department at 
very attractive prices. All oi r latest styles in Straw Hats are now ready 


for inspection. 


Correct Fashions 


IN 


Misses’ and Children’s 


style 750 


H. JANTZEN 


Fine Footwear for 


Men, Women and Children 


We make children’s shoes to meas- 
ure to correct deformities; fallen 
arches, weak ankles, etc., and make 
a specialty of shoes to prevent toeing 
in. 

Send for catalogue 
giving full description 


of styles and prices. 
Style 334 


242 Sixth Avenue. New York 


Near 16th Street 











THE ONLY GENUINE CORSET MADE IN NEW YORK 


Viau’s Corsets represent the highest achievement of the 
Corset Maker’s Art. They are guaranteed to fit. 


La Daphne 
Is the model most lately adopted by the 
leading Paris dressmakers. 

It is the result of much study of all the 
points most essential to a perfect figure and 
conformity to the present fashion. 

This model may not be found elsewhere. 
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Viau’s Abdominal Corset 


This is our own model, designed especially 
to reduce the abdomen and give a straight 
front effect to very stout figures. 

The upper part of the corset is made in 
the usual manner, the lower part is soft and 
laces at each side, so that by tightening it 
the abdomen may be reduced as much as 
required, 


B. Viau, 67 West 23d St., French Corset Maker 




















E. B. CORE 
Portraits of Children Only 


572 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK 


Telephone, 1017 38th Street 
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(Continued from page v) 

In the competition for designs tor the Hub- 
bard memorial building for the National Geo- 
graphical Society to be erected in Washington, 
the plans of Messrs. Hornblower and Marshall 
were selected. The building will be started at 
once, and, it is hoped, will be finished by next 
winter. 


ART SOCIETIES 


At the regular meeting and dinner of the 
Architectural League of New York on 5 
March, President Gibson read a paper on The 
Danger to Life from Fire in Buildings and Its 
Prevention. Mr. W. B_ Van Luzen gave a 
short talk on Japanese Temples, illustrated by 
unique colored lantern slides. Through the 
courtesy of Prof. Ware members of the League 
have been invited to attend a lecture on The 
Expedition to Central Syria in 1899 and 1900, 
by Mr. Howard Crosby Butler on 8 March in 
Havemeyer Hall, Columbia University. 

Three medals and six scholarships have been 
offered by The National League of Mineral 
Painters, in a competition for a medal design, 
for a conventional decoration for china, and for 
a flower design. Drawings for the medal de- 
sign must be on Bristol-board, size 8 x 10 
inches, and done in gamboge. Designs from 
members of the League, to whom the compe- 
tition is open, must be sent to the National 
Art Club, in 34th Street, New York City, be- 
fore 31 March. The maker of the best medal 
design will be awarded the first issue of the 
medal in gold, and any of the six scholarships 
which he may select. The best china design 
will receive a silver medal, and the best flower 
decoration a bronze medal, the awards to be 
made by a vote of the members of the League. 
The scholarships consist of free tuition, and are 
offered by Mr. Anlich of Chicago ; by Prof. 
C. F, Binns of Alfred College, New York, 
instruction to be given at the State Scoool of 
Clay-working and Keramics at Alfred, by Mr. 
Marshall T. Fry, Jr., instruction to be given at 
Mr. Fry’s studio in New York, or at any 
school chosen by the winner; by the Detroit 
School of Arts, and by Mrs, M. E., Perley of 
San Francisco, tuition to be given in her studio. 
Further particulars as to this competition may 
be obtained from Mr Worth Osgood of Brook- 
lyn, the President of the National League of 
Mineral Painters. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 


In spite of the fact that there seems a strong 
probability of the erection of a naval arch in 
New York City, as previously announced in 
these notes, and that many of the subscription 
to the Dewey Arch fund would be turned over 
to the new committee, it has recently been an- 
nounced that subscriptions amounting to over 
$9,000, originally intended for the Dewey 
Arch, have been turned over to the New York 
Zo dlogical Society. The largest of these con- 
tributions was $2,500, subscribed by Arnold, 
Constable & Co., and $1,000, subscribed by 
Rev. E. A. Hoffman, D.D. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie has given $25,000 
for a public library to the town of Jackson, 
Tenn., on the usual conditions. 

On 28 Feb. a concert in aid of the fund to 
build a monument to Franz Liszt in the city of 
Weimar, Germany, was given at Mendelssohn 
Hall in New York, and a fair sum realized. 

The stained glass windows for St. Joseph’s 
Roman Catholic Church at Troy, have been 
completed, and are on exhibition at the Tiffany 
studios in New York. 

A park, which will take in the Pincian and 
the Borghese Villa, is to be laid out along the 
banks of the Tiber at Rome. It will be estab- 
lished in memory, and contain an equestrian 
statue, of the late King Humbert. 

Mr. Joseph Lindon Smith, who has this 
winter given exhibitions of his drawings in New 
York, Brooklyn and Philadelphia, has left for 
Japan, where he intends making studies of 
Buddhist art. Vassili Verestchagin, who is on 
his way to China in search of new material for 
pictures of war and battle scenes, is now in the 
Philippine Islands, making studies of the battle- 
fields in the vicinity of Manila. 

England has an organization, known as The 
Church-Craft League, whose objects are to pre- 
vent the marring of ancient edifices and monu- 
ments in an attempt to restore them, and to 
promote the best and most artistic work in 
architecture carving, stained glass and other 


church adornment. The President is the 
Bishop of Rochester, and its membership, 
numbering about two hundred, included many 
artists and architects. 


SEEN ON THE STAGE 


O Have and to Hold was the only new 
dramatic incident of the week, it be- 
ing produced on Monday night at the 

Knickerbocker Theatre, with Isabel Irving 

and Robert Lorraine in the title rdles. 





San Toy, a great popular favorite, returned 
on Monday to the scene of its former triumphs, 
Daly’s Theatre. It is settled for a long run, 
no other play being scheduled for this house 
this season. James T. Powers continues in 
the cast.—Mary Mannering in Janice Mere- 
dith is at the Harlem Opera House for the 
week. The succeeding play at this house is to 
be Way Down East. 


An elaborate production of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, under the management of William A. 
Brady, is in progress at the Academy of Music. 
The cast includes Wilton Lackaye, Annie 
Yeamans, Emily Rigi, as well as others nearly 
as well known.—At the White Horse Tavern, 
the farce which was so favorably received on 
Broadway about two years ago, is at the Grand 
Opera House for the week. 


Among the interesting illustrated lectures 
this season is one on Moki Land by Burtun 
Holmes. Beside being given at Daly’s Theatre 
in the afternoons it was scheduled at Mendels- 
sohn Hall for last evening and is to be given 
there this evening. The subject concerns a 
tribe of Indians who inhabit the Arizona desert, 
which little known locality was visited by Mr. 
Holmes. The views, which are colored, include 
the snake charmers, tournament with a rooster, 
foot races between Navajo boys and a college 
man and other bits from the life of this strange 
people. 


Mrs. Dane’s Defence, it is now announced, 
will be withdrawn about 1 April from the 
Empire Theatre to make way for a season of 
revivals, the first of which will be Lord and 
Lady Algy. These older plays will serve to 
introduce Mr. William Faversham for the first 
time this season.—The Girl from Up There, 
although as popular as ever at the Herald Square 
Theatre, will not be able to remain there for 
more than a fortnight longer, as the production 
is scheduled for an opening night in London on 
10 April. 


The Price of Peace opens at the Broadway 
Theatre on 18 Mar, This is a genuine Drury 
Lane melodrama, which is to be given here 
under the management of Jacob Litt.—All on 
Account of Eliza will leave Wallack’s Theatre 
at the close of next week, and on the following 
Monday a dramatization of Manon Lescaut is 
to be produced there. Herbert Kelcey and 
Effie Shannon have the leading réles.—The 
Climbers has six weeks longer to run at the 
Bijou, atter which it goes to the Pacific Coast. 


When Knighthood Was In Flower, the 
New York public will find at the Criterion 
Theatre until the weather is too intolerably hot 
for comfort. Miss Marlowe announces that 
even this will not be the end of the play in 
New York, as it is her intention to open her 
next season here with this popular melodrama. 
—On the Quiet is doing so excellent a business 
at the Madison Square Theatre that there is 
no prospect of its being displaced. 


Lovers’ Lane will finish the season at the 
Manhattan, which looks as though the manage- 
ment’s desire that it rival Way Down East 
may be on the way to fulfillment.—Under 
Two Flags is a feature at the Garden Theatre. 
—Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines, it is in- 
timated, will see the season out at the Garrick. 
—Fiddle-dee-dee has the usual record of fine 
houses to report at Weber and Field’s. It is 
booked for about three weeks longer stay in 
New York.—Florodora is to continue indefi- 
nitely at the Casino.—In the Palace of the 
King (at the Republic), is confronting Miss 
Viola Allen with a crowded house at every 
performance.—The Giddy Throng at the New 
York has added a number of specialty features 
to its bill. 








What may be called a spectacular ballet is 
given every evening at Koster & Bial’s. Among 
the vaudeville players at this house are Dorothy 
Morton, Maurice Barrymore, George Fuller 
Golden and others as well known —Madame 
Butterfly continues at Proctor’s Fifth Avenue, 
where the pretty and pathetic little Japanese 
play has won as great popularity as it enjoyed 
when first presented last year at an upper Broad- 
way Theatre.—The Lash of the Whip at the 
Lyceum is a broadly tarcical production, which 
is mainly interesting as the means of bringing 
back Fritz Williams and the other competent 
players in the caste. 


My Lady, at the Victoria, is booked for a 
long run.—The four Cohans have achieved 
something of a success with their play, The 
Governor’s Son, which is being given at the 
Savoy.— Adelaide Hermann, with her illusions, 
is at Proctor’s Fifth Avenue house, as is also 
Lucia Saunders, the distinguished contralto.— 
The star performer at Keith’s is M. B. Curtis, 
who appears as Sam’! of Posen. The art studies 
includes The Lost Chord, during the showing 
of which Sir Arthur Sullivan’s song is rendered 
by‘invisible singers. —The Stowaways in epitome 
is at Proctor’s Twenty-third Street Theatre 
for the week. Some of the most thrilling 
episodes of the play are retained. Another and 
shorter sketch, a farce, My Wife’s Husband, is 
given by a little company —At Proctor’s Pal- 
ace a variety farce, The Hustlers, is to be seen, 
as is A Quiet Evening at Home, the latter en- 
gaging the services of Johnston Bennett. 


THE KNICKERBOCKER GRAYS 


THE NEW YORK BOY REGIMENT—WEEKLY 


DRILLS AT THE SEVENTY-FIRST REGI- 


MENT ARMORY 


Here are few more pleasing sights than 
a drill where boys, scarcely in 


their teens, perform intricate man- 
cuvres with the skill and precision of veterans, 
and those to whom the grace and movement of 
military tactics are a delight would be more than 
pleased at what takes place in the Seventy-first 
regiment Armory every Tuesday and Friday 
afternoon. There assembles one of the finest 
collection of young soldiers that this city or 
land can boast, The Knickerbocker Grays, an 
organization of one hundred and fifty boys be- 
tween the ages of eight and _ seventeen, 
whose members drill on those afternoons under 
the personal direction of Captain Charles H. 
Hoyt, of the Seventy-first Regiment, assisted 
by Captain Lincoln W. McLeod and Captain 
William F. Crockett. 

The organization was formed in 1882 as a 
‘¢ private drill class for boys,’’ its membership 
including the sons of the best families in 
New York; in a sense the class or club be- 
came for the boys what the Knickerbocker 
Club has long been for their fathers. The se- 
lection of the name was not the result of acci- 
dent, but a deliberate attempt at appropriateness, 
its members being many of them descendants 
of old New York families. 

While there is nothing snobbish in its work or 
plan, the organization has become one of the 
most exclusive drill classes in the city. In 1898 
it was incorporated because there was danger of 
another military organization using the name 
Knickerbocker Grays. The object of the club 
is to give its members thorough military drill, 
and to stimulate patriotism and love of country 
inthem. The benefits of the club are naturally 
many; every boy comes from the course as 
straight and sturdy in appearance as exercise 
can make him, and the precision of his 
movements are indications of his severe military 
training. So many are the applicants for 
admission that it is difficult to gain ad- 
mittance except through a long process of wait- 
ing. The youngest member is eight years of 
age, but there is a long waiting list which 
includes some boys only four and five 
years old. But most of those on the wait 
ing list are between the ages of seven and eight, 
and they become eligible as soon as the older 
boys graduate. 

These latter have now organized a Battery, 
which drills on Monday afternoons. The ages 
of these run from fourteen to seventeen, and 
most of them have passed through all the drills 
at an earlier age. The winter term of the 
drills extends from November until May. The 
uniform worn by the lads consists of gray coat, 
trousers, a cap of regulation pattern and black 





stockings. The muskets, which are of special 
pattern, are obtainable only through the board 
of directors. When in the armory drilling no 
member is allowed to bring other arms than 
those belonging to the organization, cartridges, 
caps, confectionery, toys, or other articles. 
The drill muskets cannot be taken from .the 
armory. 

A fife and drum corps is connected with the 
Grays, and each musician is a boy not over 
fourteen or fifteen. Their bugle calls are as 
accurate in every detail as those one hears 
sweeping down from the ramparts of West 
Point when the United States cadets drill. 
Perfect order and military discipline are main- 
tained while the boys are on the armory floor, 
and any infraction of the rules is instantly fol- 
lowed by punishment, or even by. suspension 
from the organization, When the drill is over 
the boys are given their freedom; then they re- 
turn to the natural boisterous life and expression 
of boyhood 

The Knickerbocker Grays is under the gen- 
eral supervision of a board of directors, of which 
Mrs. Edward Curtis is president, Mrs. John C. 
O’Conor, treasurer; Mrs. Walter L. Suydam, 
secretary; the directors are: Mrs. George B. 
De Forest, Mrs. Moses Taylor Pyne, Mrs. 
Orme Wilson, Mrs. H. H. Chittenden, Mrs, 
Bradish Johnson, Mrs. George MacDonald, 
Mrs. A. P. Montant, Mrs. Charles D. 
Dickey, Mrs. Paul Dana, Mrs. Lloyd Bryce 
and Mrs. S_ Dillon Ripley. Some of the 
graduate members of the organization include 
the sons of the representative families in the 
city. Among these are Harold Vanderbilt 
Seward Webb, John Sloane, Jr., Fulton 
Cutting, Maurice and Frank Burke-Roche, 
and Hugon Hugo de Fritsch. The ladies who 
form the board of directors pass upon all 
names, and applications for admission into the 
cadet corps must be endorsed by the parents of 
some of the present cadets. There is now a 
bicycle and a bugle corps of thirty members. 

Every year since the organization of the club 
the applications for membership have increased 
until to-day there is a waiting list of over one 
hundred. Some of these are mere infants, and 
their parents present their names for admission 
yearsahead of time so that they can be duly elected 
when they have reached the age limit required 
by the rules of the club, This unusual condi- 
tion of affairs testifies to che popularity of the 
organization as a training school for the young. 

There are one hundred and thirty-three 
members of The Knickerbocker Grays. 

OFFICERS 
Alker, Henry A., Major, 
Wilmot, Cole, Adjutant, 
Boynton, Frank Lane, Captain, 
Haynes, William, Captain, 
Haynes, Hasbrouck, Captain, 
Langdon, Woodbury, Captain, 
Montant, Louis, Captain, 
Eggleston, Richard, Jr., Lieut. , 
Fates, De Courcey, Lieut., 
Gourd, Marcel, Lieut., 
Holloway, William Grace, Lieut., 
Murray, Francis, Lieut., 
Murray, Ambrose Spencer, 3d, Lieut , 
Noyes, Julius W., Lieut., 
Parsons, William Barclay, Lieut., 
Wooley, Frederick H., Lieut., 
Keator, Randall, Sergt.-Major, 


The following is a list of the members : 


Alker, Henry A., 

Alker, Edward P., 
Achelis, John Fritz, 
Anthony, Richard Carlyle, 
Adriance, Edwin Holmes, 
Adriance, Harris Ely, Jr., 
Arthur, William Frederick, 
Boynton, Frank Lane, 
Butler, Lyman Collins, 
Bryce, Peter Cooper, 
Barnes, Thos. Sloane, 
Bonner, Hampton, 
Butler, Charles Terry, 
Brooks, Winthrop H., 
Bell, James Christy, 
Bangs, Ansen Reuben, 
Blakeman, Thomas G., 
Bonner, Kenneth, 
Boulton, Anson H., 
Bryan, Gray, 

Baker, Chas. Dabney, 


(Continued oa page ix) 




















The little dress here illustrated is of 
white nainsook with rows of Valen- 
ciennes lace insertion with ruffle at bot- 
tom edged with same. The blouse 
waist is trimmed with insertion of same. 
The collar is pointed in effect and trim- 
med to match flounce at bottom. Rib- 
bon sash of pink Louisienne. 


In connection with these there may 


Children s Department 


the choicest and most original designs 


EK. A. MORRISON & SON 


IMPORTERS 


The illustrations here shown are from 


our most recently imported models. 


be seen in our 


in all garments. 


893 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 



























The Russian blouse here shown 
is of old rose mercerized linen trim- 
med with bands of same in white. 

The hat is of écru straw com- 
bined with white chiffon and bows 
of white French ribbon. 

















‘La Belle Helene’”’ 


A corset which conforms in every way to 
the dictates of present day fashion and at 
the same time allows its wearer perfect free- 
dom of motion and entire immunity from 
any sense of pressure or confinement. 

This corset gives the correct low bust ef- 
fect, but also affords proper support and is 
graceful, comfortable and smart. 

It is a strictly custom corset and when 
made to measure will be guaranteed satisfac- 
tory in every respect. 


MRS. M. W. WRIGHT 


Custom Corsets 
22 West 22d Street, New York 





An invitation is extended to dressmakers and all who have an 


Interest in Dressmaking 


to call at the parlors of Mme. de Latour, and inspect 


“La Victotre C orsage”’ 


in which a new and superior method of fitting and boneing is used, and for which letters 


patent were granted to her in 1899. 


6‘ La Victoire”’ 


not only gives a slender appearance to its wearer, decreasing and 
lengthening the waist, and greatly improving the figure, but confers perfect ease and com- 
fort, entirely doing away with the disagreeable feeling of being in a stiffly boned bodice. 
The cutting by this process is so perfect that but one fitting is required, thus saving 
much of the time consumed in fitting by the old method and affording relief from the 


fatigue occasioned by them. 


This system for sale to one dressmaker (only) in principal cities throughout the 


Mme. de Latour 
574 Fifth Avenue, New York 


United States. Correspondence invited. 
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Dress Fabrics. 


Silk and Wool Baréges, Nun’s Veilings, Mousseline, 
Plain and Fancy Crépes, Silk Warp Henriettas, 


Taffetas, Camel’s Hair, Serges, 


Thin Dress Novelties 


For House and Evening Wear. 
Silk and Wool and All-Wool Tissues. 


“ Koechlins”” Celebrated 
Organdies. 


Plain and Fancy Batistes. 
Printed Silk Stripe Challies. 


Vili 








FRANCIS O’NEILL 


1170 & 172 Broadway 


CHILDREN’S 
INFANTS’ 


MISSES’ 










TIES 


SLIPPERS 
AND 
SHOES 


As we are most desirous of increas- 
ing our ‘¢ Little Ones’ Trade,’’ we 
beg to inform our patrons that we 
have reduced the prices of our regu- 
lar lines in Misses’, Children’s and 
Infants Wear; but we have not 
changed the quality or workmanship 
hitherto rendered. 








FRANCIS O’NEILL 
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Cole, Wilmot, 


Clinton, Charles K., 
Carstairs, Carroll C., 
Carstairs, James Stewart, 
Delano, Eugcne Jr, 

De Forest, Louis H., 
Dana, Anderson D., 
Dominick, Gayer Gardner, 
Dennis, Frederick James, 
Dickson, Thomas, 
Dixon, George A., 
Dodge, Percival, 

Davis, William Shippen, 
Dana, W. B. Duncan, 
Eggleston, Richard, Jr., 


Eagle, Henry, 


Emmet, Watson Case, 

Ely, Matthew G., 

Fales, De Courcey, 

Fritsch, Hugo de, 

Fargo, James Congdell, 2nd, 
Fabricotti, Luciani, 

Foote, Hastings, 

French, Seth Barton, 
Forman, George Lisle, 


Gourd, Marcel, 


Holloway, William Grace, 
Haynes, William, 
Haynes, Hasbrouck, 
Holbrook, Chalmers, 
Hardenburgh, William, 
Harris, Addis Emmet, 
Henderson, Harold, 
Hutton, John Jr., 
Harriman, Wm. Avere!l, 
Hoagland, Joseph C., 
Hoagland, Porter, 
Jennings, F. B., Jr., 
Jackson, Chas. F. Havemeyer, 


Kerr, John, 


Kean, John, 2nd, 
Keator, Randall, 


Kerr, Coe, 


Keator, Beverly Moss, 

Langdon, Woodbury, 

Lawton, Newbury Davenport, Jr., 
Larkin, Frank B., 

Le Boutillier, Martin, 

Larkin, John A., 

Lesher, William M. I., 
Larremore, Thomas Armitage, 
McCreery, Alex, 


Montant, Louis, 


Murray, Francis, 

Manice, William Deforest, Jr., 
Murray, Ambrose Spencer, 3rd, 
Murray, Herman Stump, 
Mumford, Clinton B., 
Marshall, Charles H., 
McFadden, Jack Howard, 
Mitcham, Culver Satterlee, 
Morgan, Arthur M., 
Maitland, James William, 
Miller, Charles E., 

Noyes, Julius W., 


Noel, Louis, 


O’Conor, Norreys Jephson, 
Oelrichs, Herman, Jr., 
Parsons, William Barclay, 
Peabody, George, 


Pell, Hamilton, 


Pearslee, Edmund Witherbee, 
Pyne, H. Rivington, 

Park, Darragh Anderson, 
Remsen, William, 

Reed, Latham Ralston, 
Ripley, Henry Baldwin Hyde, 
Romeyn, Radcliffe, 

Riker, Daniel S., 

Rives, Francis Bayard, 


Rice, Durant, 


Ripley, Sidney D., Jr., 
Ruxton, William Vernon C., 
Ripley, James F., 

Roessle, T, Elwood, 
Roosevelt, Oliver Wolcott, 
Suydam, Walter L , Jr., 


Seeley, Alfred, 


Scudder, Lawrence W. 
Scribner, Charles, Jr., 
Schieffelin, William, Jr., 

Short, Livingston, 

Townsend, Reginald, 

Twombly, Hamilton McKown, Jr., 
Taylor, Reginald Dodge, 

Van Deventer, Robert C., 


(Continued from page vii) 
Bramwell, William, 
Cammann, H. Schuyler, 
Connor, Wayne, 


Woo.ey, Burgess, 
Winslow, Carroll Dana, 
Wooley, Frederick H., 
Watrous, Livingston, 
Willets, William Allen, 
Watson, Eugene A., 
Walsh, James, 

Wilcox, Montgomery, 
Wolfe, John, 

Warren, Williston K., 
Webb, Vanderbilt, 
Zabriskie, George Gray. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 


(Continued from page ii) 


handsome collar of lace. Cuffs and front band 
of fine embroidery. Belt of white piqué; collar 
and dickey of the same. 

Lerr Centre. — Gown of blue linen 
trimmed with fine white embroidery. Belt of 
white leather. 

Centre Ficure.—Plaited gown of water- 
melon pink madras, belt ‘of patent leather. Col- 
lar and guimp of fine French nainsook trimmed 
with fine embroidery This gown is very 
pretty made in serge, Henrietta or cachemire. 

Ricut Centre —Another plaited model of 
fine white French shirting trimmed with lace 
or embroidery. 

Lower Lerr.—Gown of figured piqué 
trimmed with beading through which black vel- 
vet ribbon is run and edged with heavy em- 
broidery. 

Lower Ricut.—Morning gown of écru 
linen braided in white. Belt of white leather, 
Solid blue English or French percale is also 
pretty for this suit. 

These suits are especially pretty for girls from 
seven to ten and even older girls may wear 
them if they are not large for their age. 
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BEGINNING AT THE Lerr.—Blouse suit for 
boy of four of white drill or duck. Back of 
collar and belt of light blue drill. Tie of light 
blue. Two bands of light blue are stitched 
across the dickey. Buttons of white pearl. 

Seconp Ficure.—White drill sailor suit 
with long trousers for boy of eight. The 
blouse slips over the head and has no opening in 
front. Collar of navy blue drill, trimmed with 
three rows of white braid. Black silk scarf 
held in place with a braided flat cotton cord. 
Pearl buttons fasten the sleeves. Chevrons and 
anchor embroidered ia blue on the dickey. 

Tuirp Ficure —Sailor suit for girl of four- 
teen of dark blue serge. Back of collar of 
electric blue. Black silk tie. Dickey of the 
same blue as collar, embroidered with an anchor. 
On the left sleeve is embroidered crossed anchors 
and crown and chevrons also in light blue. 
Small brass buttons fasten the cuffs. 

Fourtn Ficure.—White duck sailor suit 
for girl of seven. Dark blue collar with three 
rows of white braid. Dickey and sleeve em- 
broidered with insignia in blue. Kilted skirt. 
Pocket on left side piped with dark blue. 

Firrx Ficure —Norfolk suit with full 
knickerbockers of light brown tweed for boy 


of ten. 
PAGE ISI 


Lert Ficure.-—Child’s coat of white crépe 
de chine, with slip lining of white taffeta. 
The body is princess with circular flounce, 
having entredeux in design of deep cream Point 
de Venise, with deep collar similarly trimmed, 
and finished with a double ruffle of white liberty 
chiffon. Bonnet of white silver gauze straw, 
with front facing of finely shirred pink chiffon. 
Bows and strings of pink louisine. 

Ricut Ficure.—Frock for child of eight in 
China blue French cotton batiste, over white 
nainsook slip. Skirt formed of two side-plaited 
flounces, each one having two entredeux of 
novelty lace. The dainty loose blouse waist 
also has entredeux of the lace, and is finished 
with narrow black velvet sash. Deep collar of 
the material finely tucked, and finished with 
lace design matching entredeux. Short puff 
sleeves edged with lace, tied with a narrow 
black velvet ribbon. Hat of white organdie 
with shirred crown and brim, edged with tucked 
organdie ; ruffle trimmed with three rows of 
black velvet baby ribbon. Coquettish bow of 
black velvet ribbon at front crossing over 
crown. 
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BEGINNING AT THE Lerr.—Norfolk suit of 
mixed cheviot for boy of eight. 

Srconp Ficure.—White canvas sailor suit 
with blue serge collar and cuffs, white cotton 
whistle cord. Black stockings, low calfskin 
shoes. 

Tuirp Ficurt.—Small boy’s suit of sage 
green cloth indefinitely striped with red and 
yellow ; red sailor collar, black belt. For boy 
of five. 

Fourtu Ficuer. —Dark red serge sailor suit. 
White piqué dickey, white silk tie. Collar 
braided with white silk braid. Pearl buttons. 
Black stockings, black patent leather shoes. 


1. Small girl’s coat of white cloth stitched 
with white silk. Large pearl buttons. Hat of 
white straw trimmed with pink panne velvet 
ribbon. 

2 Little boy’s suit of piqué, linen or vel- 
veteen. Irish lace collar and cuffs. White 
socks, black slippers. 

3- Black velvet coat for young girl. Front 
of white silk braided closely with narrow black 
braid. White silk collar and cuffs edged with 
lace. 

4. Suit of light Agra linen trimmed with 
black velvet ribbon and rosettes. Black velvet 
dickey and belt. 

5. Play apron of figured percale with band 
of plain percale and the yoke and sleeves. 

6. Gown of white serge or cotton cheviot. 
The skirt is laid in large box-plaits, Blouse 
plain with fancy collar and cuffs of Persian em- 
broidery if the gown is of serge; if of wash 
material, embroidery may be used. Dickey of 
white plaited linen. Tie of black silk. 

7. Girl’s coat of light-weight green cloth 
stitched with the same color. Collar of the 
cloth with inset band of green velvet, 

8. Boy’s Eton suit. Coat and waistcoat of 
black worsted. White linen Eton collar, 
black satin tie, Trousers of striped gray 
worsted 

9. Norfolk suit of mixed cheviot with full 
knickerbockers, white linen collar, red bat- 
wing tie, golf stockings, calfskin low shoes, 

10. Frock for child of two or three of fine 
French nainsook hand-made, tucked and feather- 
stitched. Collar and turn-back cuffs edged 
with real Valenciennes lace. White socks, tan 
shoes, 

11. Frock for girl of twelve made of dark 
blue cloth trimmed with stitched bands, 
stitched with white. Yoke, belt and cuff of 
embroidered velvet, 

12. Spring coat of light weight tan cloth 
made with high turn-over collar and two 
capes, stitched with tan silk. Belt of the same 
cloth. Buckle of silver. Hat of tan straw 
trimmed with black moiré ribbon. 

13. Young boy’s suit of mixed cachemire 
with cutaway coat. White linen Eton collar, 
red four-in-hand tie. 

14 Gown for girl of sixteen of fancy wool 
mixture. Tops of sleeves and edge of gown of 
fine lace. Collar, yoke and front of mousseline 
de soie shirred. Black velvet rosette on left 
side 

15. Gown for girl of fifteen of dark green 
cloth trimmed with black velvet ribbon. Col- 
lar and yoke of guipure lace. 

16. Evening suit for boy of twelve with 
Eton coat and trousers of dress worsted; white 
double-breasted waistcoat. Patent leather 
pumps. 

17. Frock of blue serge made with a circu- 
lar skirt trimmed with braid in scallops. Blouse 
fastened at the back also trimmed with braid 
in scallops on the edge of collar to match 
the skirt. Yoke, collar and belt of blue 
velvet. 

18. Boy’s school suit of mixed cheviot with 
high-cut waistcoat and full knickerbockers. 
White Eton collar, black tie, black stockings 
and calfskin shoes, 

19. Party frock for young girl of fine swiss 
muslin elaborately trimmed with insertion and 
lace, made over slip of light blue silk. Light 
blue silk stockings and slippers. 

20. Long ulster for young girl of rain- 
proofed cloth in an Oxford mixture, Three- 
cornered hat of black straw trimmed with yel- 
low cowslips. 

21. Party frock of pink point d’esprit and 
plain swiss over pink silk, The skirt is circu- 
lar, trimmed with full ruffles of the material, 
edged and headed with insertion, Bodice of 
plain swiss tucked and trimmed with insertion 





Guimpe of lace and swiss. Puffs of point 
d’esprit. Pink silk rosette on left shoulder. 
Black silk stockings and patent leather slippers. 

22. Party frock of light pink mousseline 
and fine white lace over pink silk: Pink silk 
stockings and slippers, 

23. Party frock of light blue accordion- 
plaited liberty silk; collar and ruffles of lace, 
Ruches of silk. Bow of blue satin ribbon. 

24. Frock for boy of two or three made in 
fine French nainsook. The body part of the 
frock is laid in small plaits the same all around. 
The collarband is very fine embroidery edged 
with a frill of same. The full ruffle is put on 
with a fine cord and tucked at the lower edge. 
The sleeves are also tucked just above the wrist, 
and finished like the collarband. 

25. Sailor suit for small boy. Long trousers 
of dark blue serge. Blouse of white duck with 
collar and cuffs of blue linen braided in white. 
Dickey of white flannel. Tie of black silk. 
Whistle cord of white cotton. 

26. Sailor suit of white cheviot with full 
knickerbockers. Collar and cuffs of red galatea 
braided with white. Dickey of the cheviot. 
Tie of black silk. Sailor cap of white with 
black silk band. 

27. Little girl’s frock of nainsook trimmed 
with bands of the same embroidered with 
French knots and cross-stitched in white cotton. 
Frills over shoulder and cuff and neck edged 
with real Valenciennes lace. 

28. Sailor suit of striped galatea with collar 
and cuffs of plain galatea braided with white 
sailor knot of black silk. Dickey of white 
flannel. Large sailor hat of straw with black 
ribbon. Black stockings and shoes. 

29. Sailor suit for girl of eight. Skirt of 
striped galatea or of serge; blouse of white 
cheviot. Tucked sleeve. Tie of black silk. 
Large sailor hat of straw, 

30. Boy’s Russian blouse suit to be made of 
linen, trimmed with stitching and pearl buttons. 
Closes on lett shoulder and down left side under 
the front piece, which may be made of a con- 
trasting color, if desired. Belt of same material 
as the suit. Collar of a single thickness of fine 
linen, hemstitched on the edge. 

31. Sailor suit of white linen, cheviot, duck, 
serge, or piqué. Sleeve and plastron embroid- 
ered with anchor in blue. Extra collar of 
blue linen braided in white. Tie of black silk. 
Cap of white duck. This is a pretty and 
smart suit for a girl of eight or ten. 

32. Box-plaited suit of figured piqué, fin- 
ished at the top with frill of embroidery. 
Guimpe of tucked lawn embroidered with dots 
in white cotton. Collarband of embroidery. 
Sash of light blue surah silk tied at the back. 
Pearl buttons in box-plaits in front. 

33. Evening suit for boys until they are old 
enough for the regulation evening dress. Tux- 
edo coat and trousers of black worsted. White 
pique double-breasted waistcoat. White shirt. 
High-banded turn-over collar. White butterfly 
tie. Patent leather pumps. 

34. Sack suit for boy of brown cheviot. 
High-banded turn-over collar, Butterfly tie. 
Calfskin button boots 

35. Smocked frock for girl of six or eight 
made of light pink madras smocked and 
feather-stitched with white cotton. 

36. Child’s morning frock of blue and white 
plaid linen zephyr. This is an extremely pretty 
material for children’s dresses coming in solid 
colors and stripes also. Collar, cufts and yoke 
of fine all-over embroidery with narrow ruffles 
to match. 

37. Summer coat for girl of five, smooth- 
faced cloth in white or a light pastel shade of 
blue tan or pink. Straw hat to match trimmed 
with ostrich tips. 

38. Little girl’s afternoon frock of fine 
white batiste. The edge of the gown is hem- 
stitched and embroidered with small flowers in 
fine white embroidery cotton; the straps that 
hold the blue crépe sash in place and the edge 
of the tucked neck ruffle are treated in the 
same manner. Guimp of batiste with embroid- 
ered collar and cuffs edged with real Valen- 
ciennes lace. 

39. Boy’s spring coat of cloth or velvet 
double-breasted. Collar and belt of white 
cloth or piqué. This coat is pretty made of 
white cloth or serge with collar and belt of the 
same. Large hat of straw. 

40. Dressing or room gown of pink and 
white striped non-shrinkable flannel, held in 
at the waist lines with a large blue cotton 
cord. 
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A. C. Weingarten 


LADIES’ TAILOR 


Announces that he is now prepared to execute 
orders for Spring and Summer Tailor 
Gowns, Riding Habits, etc. A great variety 
of the latest English fabrics and a complete 
line of models will be found to select from. 

Every garment made under Mr, Weingarten’s 
personal supervision, ensuring first-class work 
and a perfect fit. 

Samples and designs sent on application, 


37 West 31st Street, New York 
Between Broadway and Fifth Ave. 








NEW MAYNARD SHIRT AND SWEATER 


| 
| 


| 


AN ESSENTIAL TO EVERY WOMAN’S: 
COMPLETE WARDROBE 


The number sold and the women who wear them 
have established the fashion for these sweaters, 
It is the garment PAR-EXCELLENCE tor ali 
out-door sports and is especially serviceable as a 
light extra wrapinchilly weather. It is always 
useful and will last for years. 

Prices from $10.00 to $15.00, according to style 
and finish, In stock or made to measure. Mater- 
ials and directions for self-making sent for the 
following prices: Light weight sweater, $1.85 
Heavy weight, $2.45. 





The exclusive right to sell The Maynard 
Sweater in Chicago has been given to 
Messrs. Marshall Field & Co. aa 












THE LATEST DESIGN 


The Maynard Shirts owe their popularity 
to their distinctive novelty of cut, fabric 
and ornament. They are unlike any others, 
and that is why fashionably dressed 
women seek them in preference to the old 
style waists usually sold. 

They are made or pure Irish linen of special 
weave both in light and heavy weights, cut in 
new and modish styles, and ornamented with hand- 
embroidered patterns of exquisite design and work 
manship. 

This beautiful handwork is set off to great ad- 
vantage against the dainty tint of the linen(which, 
by the way, comesin many colors and shades) and 
its beauty is even enhanced by laundering. 


These waists may not be found in any 
other shop in New York or Paris. 


MISS T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets 


Corsets specially adapted for wear 
with princess or tailor gowns. 

The low bust effect secured with- 
out enlarging the waist. 

Slender figures skilfully padded. 

We are now making an entirely 
new model which is particularly 
suitable for growing girls. 


292 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Between 3oth and 31st Streets 
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THE 


NewFrenchModel 


which gives the wery /atest Parisian figure 
and combines the utmost grace and elegance 
of outline with perfect freedom of move- 


ment and comfort to its wearer. 


MADE ONLY BY 


MME. HEWES 
Corsets to Order 


1696 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
BET. 53D & 54TH STREETS 


ALICE MAYNARD, 22W. 22nd ST., THE WOMAN’S SHOP 


¢€.h FiewingsCo. 


WMilliners 
14 Wiest 22nd Street 


Original Begigng and Modcig 


in 


Hats and Bonnets 


14 Wiest 22nd Street 
frew Pork 

















DALTON 


MAKER OF 


SHIRT WAISTS 


Is now showing the newest fabrics in Cottons, Silk and Linens, French Novelties, 


etc., for Spring. 


Patrons and others will here find 


EXCLUSIVE MATERIALS AND STYLES 


which are shown only to our customers. 


We beg to suggest to those who intend favoring us with their orders that they 


do so as early as their convenience will allow, and thus secure a better selection of 


materials and avoid the delays occasioned by the very busy season. 


Astor Court 


18 West 34th Street 
Adjoining the Waldorf-Astoria 


RUE STE. CECILE 


Paris 








































TRAVELING and 
STORM COAT 


Our latest London model. 


Waterproof Cloth. (No Rubber.) 


In stock or to order. 
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THE HIGH-CLASS ENGLISH 


“Viyella” 


For Children’s Frocks 


**Viyella’’ is especially adapted for 
children’s wear, as their garments must 
be laundered frequently to be useful. 
This heretofore has prevented the use 
of flannel for dresses, but by using 


FLANNEL 








**Viyella’’ this objection is done away 

with as it launders perfectly. It is also ‘s 

useful for night dresses, petticoats, 4 

wrappers and bath robes. 

‘6 55 ) 
VIYELLA : 


FOR 
FLANNEL SHIRT WAISTS 


fills a long felt want, for while flannel waists are 
much worn for general wear in winter, and for Golf- 
ing and Athletic Sports at all times, they have never 
been wholly satisfactory because they shrink so when 
laundered. Shirts of ‘‘Viyella’’ can be laundered 
as easily as cotton without shrinking in the least and 
the cloth still retains its original lustre and softness. 

It comes in an almost endless variety of color- 
ings and designs and has been adapted by many of 
the leading shirt makers as the shirtings of the season. 


“VIVYELL A” 


FOR 

NEGLIGEES AND NIGHT ROBES 
Morning Jackets, Women’s Pajamas are other uses 
for which ‘‘Viyella’’ is much worn. Among the 
almost endless variety of patterns are lovely fall 
shades of solid colors as well as in a variety of stripes 
and plaids. ‘‘Viyella’’ is so soft, warm, unshrink- 
able and durable that it is an ideal fabric for these 
garments. 


“VIYELL A” 


CAN BE PURCHASED IN ALL THE 























Nicut Dress of pink and white striped ‘* Viyella,’’ 
trimmed with narrow Hamburg edging. 


Saitor Dress of blue and white plaided ‘‘ Viyella.’’ 
Dickie of white ‘‘Viyella.’’ Tie and belt of black 
silk. The beauty of these flannel dresses for children 
is that they may be laundered as easily as cotton dresses. 


LEADING DRY GOODS SHOPS IN 
ALL THE NEWEST SHADES FOR 


1gOl. 


Genuine ‘‘ Viyella’’ is made only by Wm. Hollins 


““Viyella’’ is stamped on selvage every 5 yards. 
The trade mark ** Viyella’’ protects you. 


& Co., Ltd., Great Britain. Avoid all imitations. 








DOES NOT SHRINK 
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WHAT THE CENTURY PROMISES FOR MATURITY 


Aking the most of life is enjoined on youth, but middle age and especially the stage of ar- 
rived-at elderliness, is considered apparently as having finished its course and it is 
accordingly left to drift, if it so will, undisturbed by incitings to activity. So general 

is stagnation accepted as the proper state of being for all persons of fitty-five and over, that when 
the exceptional person in middle life pursues recreations such as golf or skating, he or she is re- 
garded with more or less veiled derision by the young contingent. Indeed, a gray-haired man or 
woman taking a gallop on a fine mount through a city park is more often than not made the ob- 
ject of rude remarks from young horsemen and bicyclists who are wont to declarethat the old man 
(as he is called) is absurd to go capering about in such fashion. The least exhibition of hilarity on 
the part of middle-aged folks is regarded with great contempt by youth, which arrogates to it- 
self a monopoly of mirth, and of the gaieties of dance and of other physical forms of recreation. 
Not content with endeavoring to sneer middle age into a background of uncompromising staid- 
ness in its moments of relaxation, youth farther insists that maturity shall yield its positions of 
honor and of profit-making to younger generations. It pleases youth to voice the fallacy that 
incipient decrepitude sets in after the forty-fifth mile-stone is passed, and for the most part 
youth has persuaded the world to its view that a passive waiting for the end is the proper fate of 
the elderly ; and that new enterprises, new interests, new studies are not only a too great tax on 
the waning powers of the very mature, but that such activities are unseemly as well. 

Gladstone is a great stumbling-block to those who favor the theory that the human being 
should be shelved as soon as he has reached the conscription age limit. The grand old English 
statesman jauntily carried a tremendous burden of official duties past even his eightieth year ; and 
to these he added scholastic studies, controversial writings, as well as those of more and of less 
exacting character. Being so prominent a man his life, through the medium of the printing 
press, was made an open book to the public. And as one of the maxims pounded into the mind 
of man from childhood up has been what man has done, man may do, it was natural that Glad- 
stone’s old age activity should stimulate elderly persons the world over to go and do as near 
likewise as differences in opportunity, training and natural equipment permitted. So perceptible 
was the effect of Gladstone’s example that by and by protests against the unseemly goings on of 
the aging began to appear in periodicals. The force of Gladstone’s example was proclaimed to 
be pernicious and many cases were instanced of elderly men holding on with much persistence 
to moneyed positions of great influence which at least two generations of the young were burn- 
ing to fill. It is not recorded that any elderly man was moved by the settings forth of his 
abominable selfishness in retaining what others so ardently desired, but at least the outpouring 
served anew to indicate that in the opinion of youth the world belongs exclusively to them ; and 
that persons of middle life and older are merely life’s superfluous laggards, whose bounden duty 
it is to retire permanently into the obscurity of the wings and leave the middle of the stage to 
youth. 

If Gladstone’s influence was thus regarded as most unfortunate in that by example he 
prodded age into activity, how much more devastating to the theories of youth must be the direct 
teaching of those scientific men who are publishing expositions designed for popular reading in 
which they flatly contradict the traditional belief that decrepitude lies in wait for the person of 
torty-five and over. These iconoclasts further allege that the hitherto practice of forcing the 
elderly to retire from the activities of lite represents a great waste to the community and it is 
therefore insisted that one of the most vital questions of the hour is the utilization of old age. 
The matter is claimed to be so serious and of so much importance that it is beyond the scope of 
individual study, only a richly endowed institution with a thoroughly qualified staff being com- 
petent to deal with such a problem. Astonishing it must be to youth, whose conception of life 
is unconsciously still formed according to the military ideal, to be told now that the ‘‘ old duffers *’ 
and the ‘* governors *’ and other of the socially obsolete are co-important with youth; and that 
it is seriously proposed to scientifically determine ways and means by which middle age and old 
age shall be encouraged to develop the use of their powers and even to go into for careers, or to 
continue those already begun; and to be generally persuaded to become active agents in the com- 
munity for all of the one hundred years which are set down as the normal length of human life. 

The outlook for youth, it must be confessed, is somwhat doleful since stepping into the 
old man’s stirrups will not be so quick of attainment, not by decades as it has been. But how 
jolly for maturity to contemplate the possibility of remaining in the saddle even though he has 
passed his meridian, instead of as formerly being remanded to an aimless life, when he was not a 
dotard. 
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SMART FROCKS FOR LITTLE GIRLS 


FOR ** DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS,”” SEE PAGE II 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


UNCLEAN HABITATIONS OF THE ENGLISH — 
A CODE OF OPERATIVE ETIQUETTE WHICH 
IS NEARLY TWO THOUSAND YEARS 
OLD—FAT FEES FOR ARMY DIS- 
ABILITY 
ELECTIVE 


AT HARVARD 


QUACKS—-THE 
SYSTEM 


F there is any one particular in which the 
| Englishman feels immeasurably super- 
ior to all the other tribes of men it 

is in the matter of cleanliness; in fact, it 
is his habit to make his personal cleanli- 
ness and his daily ablutions the topics of 
conversation on occasions and under cir- 
cumstances when Americans would never 
dream of introducing such themes. What 
then must be the feelings of these clean poseurs 
when they find themselves arraigned in one of 
their own heavy monthlies as persons of foul 
homes? A brave Englishman has the temerity 
to say that only a small proportion of houses 
in the United Kingdom are without dark and 
dirty corners. He also charges that there are 
attics full of dust and dirt, filled with rubbish, 
old raiment, old papers, and all manner of 
household litter, the residuum of the daily home 
life and its activities. All this aggregation of 
cast-off and refuse stuff is in process of decay, 
a mouldering heap or a dust heap according 
to atmospheric conditions. There are also 
underground cellars, damp and reeking with 
obnoxious creatures; there are rooms with 
walls and ceilings stained with dirt or damp 
or stuffy with the uncleanliness of past genera- 
tions. All this refers to the better class of old 
houses, and these somewhat amazing charges 
are said to be mere trifles compared with the 
condition of large numbers of the houses in the 
great cities and towns; and even in the vil- 
lages and farmsteads. Going down in the 
social scale to the grade of the over-crowded 
dwellings of the poor, the English writer says 
that the filth to be found there is a menace to 
the welfare of the community; ‘it isa filth 
that degrades those who live in it, and which 
begets and fosters and nourishes disease.’ 
The writer declares that the filthiness of the 
majority of homes in the United Kingdom is 
a national disgrace, and that if it is not boldly 
grappled with, it may become a national dan- 
ger. Those readers of this column who may 
care to find this subject elaborated will find 
the article in full in the Nineteenth Century 
magazine, the writer being Henry Jephson. 

*** 

About the year two hundred a lady in 
China wrote a book on etiquette especially de- 
signed for women and girls, and it is testimony 
to the conservatism of the Chinese, that this 
little manual has never been superseded, but 
continues to-day to be the guide of the Chinese 
woman and girl in social intercourse. From 


VOGUE 


the little book, which has recently been trans- 
lated into English by Mrs. S. W. Baldwin, one 
is surprised to learn that tooth-brushes were a 
known adjunct of social life in that far-off day 
of the year 200 A.D. The recommendations 
include suggestions for the serving of after- 
noon tea, and for such domestic arrangements 
as bed-making and the proper practice of 
hospitality. The etiquette of the table is not 
neglected, there being injunctions as to eating 
and drinking and the sipping of wine at the 
marriage ceremony ; deportment is also consid- 
ered in the matter of salutation and general 
gentleness of manner. Eighteen centuries of 
Chinese women have been trained according to 
this etiquette than which we ourselves have 
nothing finer, and yet we presume to regard 
this as a barbarous nation, and ourselves as a 
superior bake of porcelain notwithstanding the 
barbarous goings on of the Christian soldiers 
in Pekin. 


* 
* * 


Shade of Napoleon! He who wished the 
mothers of France to keep him well supplied 
with fighting machines. What would his emo- 
tions be to-day could he but know that the 
lust for murder has so declined among French- 
men that certain not over scrupulous men find 
a lucrative trade in mutilating young French- 
men so that they cannot pass the required 
physical examination for conscription into the 
army. The quacks went to work rather in- 
geniously, what they did being by means of a 
bandage to produce anchylosis of the toes ; 
this caused infirmities that either necessitated 
the discharge of the young men or at least 
their transfer to the auxiliary services. The 
quacks have been reaping a harvest of from 
$200 to $300 for each operation. But, alas 
for the industry, the authorities have gotten 
wind of it. 

Pir 

In the annual report of Harvard University 
it is interesting to turn to the findings in regard 
to the elective system which was begun in 1884. 
It is shown that many of the strongest students 
abandon the classics and mathematics for study 
which seems likely to be more serviceable to 
them in after life. In the opinion of the presi- 
dent the students use the system ‘¢ with reason- 
able intelligence, and they prove that under 
a wide elective system there will be no extreme 
specialization and there will be a fair amount 
of judicious choice of correlated subjects.”’ 
The boy of eighteen who has had a good 
training up to that age will ordinarily use the 
system wisely ; and it is the opinion of Presi- 
dent Eliot that the boy who has had an imper- 
fect training up to that age is more likely to 
accomplish something worth while under the 
elective system than any other. Considerable 
space is devoted in the report to the Cuban 
teachers’ visit to Harvard last summer. A 
number of them learned English, and secured 
some idea of science and history teaching ; 
some were too old to learn the language, but 
they all saw American ways of living ; they 
gathered also an idea of American schools, 
hospitals, asylums, libraries, churches and 
theatres. There was, the report continues, 
a pathetic side to the whole experience. Many 
of these thirteen hundred Cubans had lost 
friends and relatives in the long war; they 
themselves had been sick and half-starved, and 
exposed to all sorts of peril, and they were 
wholly uncertain concerning their means of 
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livelihood, their appointments as_ teachers 
being only temporary and expiring soon. 
Sharp must have been the contrast between the 
settled conditions of prosperity on every hand 
in Cambridge and wherever else in this country 
they were taken and the impoverishment and 
desolation in their native land. The Harvard 


trip would appear likely to make a rabid an- 
nexationist of every poor little Cuban school 
teacher whose professional future is uncertain. 


HER BEST SCORE 


CHAPTER II 
(Concluded from Vogue of 28 February) 


Fter calling on Miss Chisholm with 
Hallie, Dick Payne came to the con- 
clusion that he would cultivate his op- 

portunities, so the two had met at several 
houses, and he had taken her out to dinner a 
number of times. 

‘¢ This will not last long,’’ he said one 
evening, as they sat together ‘*I cannot—it 
is against nature. Just as soon as it becomes 
known in some mysterious way, that we like to 
talk to one another—you like to talk to me, 
do you not ?—you will be put at one end of 
the table and I at the other, or else we shall 
not be asked at the same time ”” 

‘¢ That is not a very nice insinuation,’’ said 
Pauline. ‘* You must think the majority of 
women rather small.”” 

«¢Oh, no—I only said it was against nature." 

‘¢ And nature in a woman will be to you 
what you choose to make her.”’ 

Payne turned and studied her for a moment. 

*¢ Do you know,’” he said at length, << that 
you are altogether fascinating? And yet you 
are never twicethe same. Your moods change 
as often as the color of your eyes. One mo- 
ment I think they must be gray, and then I 
think that I am growing blind, for I see that 
they are black. One thing I do know—that I 
have never yet seen them long enough to 
decide.”’ 

Pauline laughed and colored faintly, though 
her eyes were not a new topic of conversation 
to her. 

‘¢Don’t you think you are getting rather 
personal. You will end by making me con- 
scious.” 

«¢ You could not be conscious,’’ he answered 
earnestly, ‘‘ because you have no vanity—at 
least, not that kind. I could not imagine you 
entering a room and seeing only one thing in 
it—the mirror—and since I have known you,”* 
he added, looking down at her and holding 
her eyes with his own,-—‘*I have almost 
dared to believe that there is some good in me 
after all, since I can understand and appreciate 
you.”” 

‘¢I cannot make him even look at me,”’ 
said a plaintive voice from across the table,”’ 
and this is the third time that I have tried.”” 

** No, he is getting in some heavy work,”’ 
said a man’s voice banteringly. ‘‘ That ex- 
pression is reserved for great occasions only.”” 

There was a ripple of amused laughter, but 
Payne looked across the lights and flowers and 
smiled into little Widow Bingham’s limpid 
blue eyes. 

«¢ What did you say to me ?*’ he asked. 

‘*T have been hearing about your wonderful 
dream—you told it at the club the other night. 
Was it true—the story they tell about you ? 


(Continueg on page 150 


















































FASHIONABLE MODELS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


FROM DE PINNA 


FOR ** DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS’ SEE PAGE II 
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(Continued from page 148) 
What is the latest thing in dreams anyway,” 
she added. ‘* We won't let you stop at only 
one!”” 

His glance wandered admiringly over her 
hair, her pretty figure, and the violets lying on 
her white breast. 

‘* What is the latest thing in dreams, Mrs. 
Bingham. You are,’’ he answered gracefully. 

Then he turned to Pauline. The clear out- 
lines of her profile were towards him, and she 
did not seem to hear his expressions of annoy- 
ance at the interruption. She appeared to be 
studying Mrs. Bingham’s expression of grati- 
fied vanity. Then, in obedience to the signal 
from her hostess, she rose and moved away 
from him into the light of the room beyond. 


IV 


The Anniversary Dance proved a great suc- 
cess. Everyone had praised the floor and the 
music, and even the supper. The function 
had also afforded food for conversation. The 
morning after in the café a group of men sat 
discussing it over their golfing luncheon, and 
Sanderson seemed to be laying down the law. 

‘*I tell you,’’ he said confidently, “that 
fellow Payne is in earnest at last, and I want 
to say right here that Pauline Chisholm is one 
of the sweetest women that ever drew breath. 
Too good for him ?*’—he shrugged his shoul- 
ders half humorously, half sadly. ‘* Perhaps— 
but what can you expect ? She is only a young 
girl, and possibly a little impressionable under 
all her coldness and cleverness and social suc- 
cess, while he—Lord ! what he does not know 
about women is not worth knowing.”’ 

‘¢ What about little Mrs. Bingham ?”’ 
asked Peters. ‘*He was devoted in that 
direction before Miss Chisholm appeared upon 
the scene. I suppose he left himself a loop- 
hole as usual.”’ 

‘¢Oh ! her chances were always practically 
nil. You must remember that Dick Payne is 
an exceptionally brilliant man, and no woman 
without brains, no matter how pretty she might 
be, could ever hold him long. There he goes 
now,’ glancing out through the window to the 
first tee, ‘*and Miss Chisholm is with him. 
What it is to be a winner!”’ he added, 
smothering a sigh. 

‘¢ Payne cannot begin to touch Miss Chis- 
holm’s game,”” said Robinson. ‘She beat me 
four up on half a stroke the other day.”” 

In the meantime Pauline and Dick Payne 
were discussing the conditions of their match. 

‘<I think I had better give you a stroke a 
hole,” he was saying. ‘‘I am a good deal of 
a duffer, but I think a man should be able to 
give any woman that handicap.”’ 

«« Well — perhaps,’’ answered Pauline, 
doubtfully, ‘‘ of course I shall take all I can 
get, and the stakes are to be violets for me and 
a Morris iron for you. Are they not? If 
you do not mind we will not play for balls, it 
complicates things so.”* 

They had been rather long at luncheon and 
the short autumn afternoon looked late. The 
trees with their leafless branches outlined 
against the sky, stood out like living etchings. 

Pauline turned from the soft radiance of the 
river with a half sigh. ‘*I suppose we must 
begin,”’ she said, teeing her ball. It went 
well away. Payne drove almost to the green, 


but they halved the hole on the stroke. 

‘¢ Oh, I do not know,’” he laughed, as they 
walked to the second tee, ‘‘a stroke is a good 
thing to have now and again—-for some people.’’ 


VOGUE 


They halved the second and Pauline won 
the third, as Payne found the bunker. He 
passed it off so lightly, however, and seemed 
so sure of himself that Pauline settled down to 
her game. She ther won four holes consecu- 
tively without the stroke, and Payne woke up 
suddenly and began playing in earnest. He 
managed to halve the next two, and some of 
his confidence returned. 

*¢I did not know you were such a crack,” 
he said, looking down at her almost reproach- 
fully. 

Pauline won the next three even, for Payne 
hit the ground, dug divots and made what he 
called a first-class exhibition of himself.. The 
match stood eight up in Pauline’s favor, and 
she was really miserable. She would have 
played off had she dared, but Payne watched 
her with eyes as cold and bright as steel, so 
she accepted the inevitable and played as she 
had never played before. 

As the afternoon wore away the sun sank 
slowly in a blaze of orange and mauve. Behind 
the clump of white birches, the full moon, of 
palest silver, rose and deepened in the sky. 
The two lights blended softly as twilight ap- 
proached, and the mountains in the distance 
changed from blue to purple and from purple 
to gray. 

Payne chattered on gayly, and at the home 
green handed Pauline the card with a profound 
bow. 

«¢ You’ ve made your round in 97, and as you 
see, [did not wina hole. It only goes to prove 
that you are as far above me in golf as in 
everything else. I am sorry to have given you 
such a poor match.”” 

«It is my best score,’’ she said, taking the 
card, ‘* but the golf was the least part of it.” 

He knew as he stood there, that he, and he 
only, had ever brought such a look into those 
wonderful gray eyes. He met it responsively, 
but with an effort. 

‘*I shall join you at tea in a moment. 
Don’t forget the jam,’ he said, lightly, and 
turned off towards the locker room. 

About half an hour later little Mrs. Bingham 
fluttered up to them as they sat in front of the 
big open fire. 

«¢] saw you make such a beautiful drive this 
afternoon,’’ addressing Payne rather markedly. 
‘<It seemed to go miles and miles. I do so 
wish I could play—but I am so useless, so 
good for nothing.*” 

A whimsical look crossed his face as he 
glanced over at Pauline. 

‘It is a rather good thing that some women 
are useless, sometimes. A man could not 
always live in an atmosphere of inferiority." 

‘* But a woman could,’’ said Mrs. Bing- 
ham, looking up at him. 


Vv 


About a month later five women sat dis- 
oussing an engagement. They were in the 
main room of the club-house, having come up 
from town to play in the last match of the 
season. The morning had been raw and cold, 
and about noon it had begun to rain, and it was 
still raining drearily. The wind came in sharp 
gusts, which hurled great rain drops against 
the window panes, and the water, trickling 
down, had dried in long uneven lines like the 
furrows made by tears. It was bright inside, 
however, for the logs crackled cheerily, and 
the room was flooded with warm firelight. 
Someone had brought up a box of chocolates 
and placed it invitingly on the little tea table. 
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All the women had some bit of work, and they 
stitched industriously as they talked. Three 
sat together on one of the great double settees, 
while the other two sat in front, completing 
the circle. 

‘*T cannot understand it,’ reiterated young 
Mrs. McClane in disgust, ‘‘ but then I have 
given up trying to understand other people's 
marriages. The subject is too deep for me.”* 

“You see,’’ exclaimed Hallie, ‘‘I was 
right in my idea of what attracts a man most 
—he marries a woman—not a goddess ?”” 

‘*Sometimes,’’ answered Mrs. McClane, 


‘*a goddess can become a woman. They did 
such things once, I believe.’’ 
*«Oh, yes—once—but not now. Nothiag 


could be more fatal than to be recognized as a 
goddess— now.”” 

‘« How do you suppose Pauline feels,’’ said 
a woman who had been silent some little 
time. 

‘¢ No one will ever know how Pauline feels,’ 
said Hallie. Then she glanced up and started 
guiltily—the others following the direction of 
her eyes, started also and looked as though 
they would have liked to run away, for kneel- 
ing on the other side of the settee with her 
chin in the palm of her hand and a queer smile 
around her lips, was Little Alice. Mrs. Mc- 
Clane was the first to recover herself. 

‘‘ What are you doing there, child?*’ she 
asked with a carefully winning smile. 

«« Listening,’* replied Alice laconically. 

Hallie suddenly put down her work and 
looked around at all the other women. 

*«T think Little Alice could solve the prob- 
lem we have been discussing—she can do a 
great many extraordinary things. Tell me, 
my dear, what possible attraction can Mrs. 
Bingham have for a man like Dick Payne ?"’ 

Little Alice leaned over and helped herself 
to a chocolate. 

‘« She is such a fool,’’ she said gently. 





GLIMPSES 


SOME— 


Of the smartest winter gowns, we may re- 
member, were noted for a novel and beautiful 
introduction of applications of cretonne, deftly 
applied upon the richest of silks and velvets. 
That, it appears, is to be the coming smart- 
ness in gowns of an exclusive character when 
the next season opens. The effect upon trans- 
parent materials by this new genre of trimming, 
is said tobe ultra chic. It cannot be rendered 
commonplace because of the labor involved 
in the application, which must be of an expert 
character. 


THaT— 


Black velvet collarbands and belts are pret- 
ty, new, and a becoming accessory to those 
bright-colored waists for general wear, which 
are purchasable at the moment, and a welcome 
change from the gilt-button flannel shirtwaist, 
which everybody rushed off to buy in the 
autumn. 


THAT— 


The demand for silver trimmings cannot be 
filled at the present moment, because the shops 
have run short, the supply at the start not 
having been adequate ; whereas, the furore for 
gold has created a glut upon the market, as one 
may see plainly if one choose to use her eyes. 
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FASHIONS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE 


FROM MORRISON AND SON 
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THE KNICKERBOCKE: 
SEE TEST 











WHAT SHE WEARS 








PERSISTENCE OF GOLD EFFECTS—SKATING COS- 


TUMES IN RED, IN GRAY, IN BLACK 
CORDED VELVET SKIRT CUTS—APPLI- 
QUE FLOWERS—FOLIAGE IN LACE 
AND SATIN——-MAGPIE EF- 
FECTS IN BLACK CHAN- 
TILLY AND WHITE 


GAUZE 
GLITTER 
to dress events, so far, are casting 


very sharply pronounced shadows--none 

more so than the further exploitation 
of gold, which is introduced upon every- 
thing wearable, straws and tissues, for hats, 
ribbons, veils, dress fabrics and silk, wool, and 
cotton laces, parasol coverings, small hand 
bags, opera bags, slippers, flowers, foliage, 
coiffures, skirt and bodice linings for over 
laces or nets, belts, stocks, vests and chemisettes. 
This, in combination with the mass of personal 
ornamentation, from brooches to hat-pins, which 
well-dressed women are supplied with, defines 
the craze perfectly. 

Nothing can well exceed the beauty and 
originality of the new ribbons embroidered in 
gold, commanding very exorbitant prices per 
yard for many of them; nor will one tire of 
admiring the variety of gold laces, in all widths, 
of all over gold work on every possible fabric, 
and in every known stitch and design, for in- 
setting, or bodice-making. 

Then comes the large assortment of braids, 
for trimming, of gimps, of cord and flat narrow 
finishes, to introduce at edges to other trim- 
mings, and plain gold soutache braids, tassels, 
frogs, buttons, drops, buckles, slides, spikes, 
etc. 

‘This season smart ones will fight shy of 
this glitter as they do of everything thrown 
upon the market in cheap form, and what will 
be used by them must need be uncommon and 
récherché. Gold and silver are both charm- 
ing for certain gowns, if introduced with 
a sense of beauty, and no one can disregard 
silver, particularly so because of its chaste 
effects by day and night. The manner in 
which both of these metals, whether in trim- 
ming or in ornament, are used, and the per- 
sonality of those who wear them has much if 
not everything to do with their pleasing in- 
stead of offending. 


SKATING COSTUMES 


Skating, which has never been better at some 
of the surburban parks, where there is a sufh- 
cient colony of smart women to include this 
pastime when entertaining house parties, de- 
serves mention because of the fetching suits 
worn by several who might well be called 
finished skaters on account of the grace and 
ease with which they swiftly surpass all others. 
Black corded velvet, trimmed with black lynx ; 
gray ribbed velvet, trimmed with gray fox, 
and red cloth, with black velvet facings and 
long skirt bands, were admired, three being ex- 
ceedingly well made and becoming, and 
altogether smart affairs. Later was seen a 
costume in black cloth and breitschwantz ; the 
fur on the skirt is fitted with a flounce, perhaps 
ten or eleven inches deep. There is an Eton 
of the same, with a high collar and revers and 
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muffto match. The black cloth toque was 
bordered with breitschwantz and caught up on 
the left with two large red panne velvet roses, 
which completed this distinguée skating suit. 
Both the black and gray velvets had borderings 
of fur upon the bottom of their skirts, the 
black velvet one, however, having a second fur 
line at the knee, which turned up en tablier at 
the sides, with rounding corners. A short 
jacket, with its white satin-faced revers, was 
double-breasted and entirely bordered with 
lynx. There was worn a wide flat boa and 
muff for finish. Tricorne of black velvet with 
its white feather pompons on one side, was well 
chosen for becomingness on the part of the 
wearer. A bright color and brunette com- 
plexion was hers. Brown-haired and blue-eyed 
was the graceful girl in a gray velveteen, 
trimmed with natural fox and very simply too. 
An Eton fur-trimmed was finished at the neck 
with a high Aiglon collar. A low broad toque 
of the same velvet fabric, and a wide flat muff 
of this velveteen was lined with fur, but show- 
ing only at the openings for the hands. As 
a suit it was exceedingly trig and practical. 
Quills of gray, white and black, with a gold 
buckle for toque ornament, proved harmonious 
to a face aglow in the pinks of roses, and with 
a wealth of sunny brown hair in this case best 
shown off by these quiet tones of mouse gray. 
Among other suits worn, the red ones attract 
most attention. Many of the children and 
half grown girls were bewitching in their red 
suits and red hats; of coarse serge or zibeline 
were the former, and of felt the latter. Gold 
buttons and trimming braids united them to a 
charm, few of the jackets being without that 
sort of glitter. For indoor skating, far more 
dressy suits are permitted, and other attempts 
may be indulged in for the sake of becoming- 
ness alone. But those who thoroughly enjoy 
the sport for its own sake, prefer the open 
pond or lake to anything else. 


THE THREE—FLOUNCED SKIRT 


Three-flounced skirts have been worn oc- 
casionally at dances and balls this winter, and 
of real lace were they now and then with 
bertha of the same lace for decolletage to a 
round-gathered bodice. The same three, but 
in narrow fitted flounce and tucked down half- 
way their width, with the upper edge cross- 
stitched into squares, is a new motive in skirt 
trimming, for voiles and fine sheer canvases if 
in plain colors. Sheer cottons and linens are 
made up with a long fitted upper skirt finely 
tucked vertically, with two embroidered flounces 
flaring out below. A fancy yoke-piece of the 
same embroidery serves to mount the skirt, and 
also for elbow sleeves and any little bodice 
accessory. In contrast are other transparent 
fabrics—like bareges, for example, having short 
upper portions to their skirts, finished off with 
one or two inset serpentine lace entredeux, 
showing the under silk petticoat, with the 
flounce added, a very deep one, partially tuck- 
ed or shirred at the top, 


PLACING OF TRIMMING 


Long vertical trimmings in skirt lines are 
broken up for about eighteen inches around 
the bottom. These, too, figure among the new 
suggestions. Waving or pointed lines or 
squares are effective for that purpose, and one 
may easily fancy how well such motives can be 
carried out with serpentine black or white laces, 
straight-edged entredeux of lace or embroidery, 
or flat braids, and fancy ribbons. 
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APPLIQUE OF LACE AND OF PANNE SATIN 


Flowers and branches of foilage, made from 
panne satins, intermixed with lisse or chiffon 
are again to be one of the dressy trimmings for 
gauze or net, mousseline de soie or crépe 
gowns. So are applications of taffeta, b rocade 
and embroidered cretonne, intermixed in some 
instances with incrustations of lace to be 
another one of the smart methods for ceremoni- 
ous gown trimmings. Plaitings are once more 
in vogue and open a large field for spring and 
summer modishness. Nothing has more chic. 
Very beautiful black application laces are 
greatly in demand as are also some of them by 
the yard. Others in sets for skirt and bodice. 
These Chantilly motives may be grouped in 
various ways, sometimes by the addition of abit 
of serpentine lace to connect the larger designs 
and in fact laces are to play as important a 
port as ever in gown trimming, and black laces 
will enjoy a prestige they have not had for 
years. Crépe le chine, and other light- 
weight voiles and crepons of intermixed silk 
and wool, are to be beautified by black lace 
panels and motives inserted upon skirts, and 
again upon sleeves and bodices. Black point 
d’esprit and Brussels nets, in like manner, are 
to be made things of beauty by those lace 
transparencies with the assistance of white or 
colored silk linings. 


MAGPIE COSTUME 


Wide lace entredeux in Chantilly, in black 
and paneled with white gauze almost twice the 
width of the lace, makes an effective skirt,care 
being taken to diminish the width of lace 
towards the waistline. This skirt should hang 
over another one of white gauze, and that 
over a white taffeta petticoat. A round bodice 
décolleté 4 demi should be treated to the same 
bands of skirt lace, but diminished in harmony 
and paneled with white gauze. The sleeves 
are to be of white gauze to elbow, with touches 
of black lace. A very short black lace boléro 
is for the bodice finish, the neck left bare to 
be dressed with jewels. The belt is a black 
velvet ribbon with long ends in the back. 
Corsage bouquet is to be of pink roses, and 
there will be long black gloves. A charming 
dinner gown for all occasion which are not 
strictly ceremonious. 


CHILDREN’S FANCY DRESS 

EGINNING AT THE Upper Lert,—Dairy- 

maid. Large hat of yellow straw, 

bound with blue velvet and tied under 

the chin with blue velvet ribbon. Fichu of 

white mull with ruffle of same. Gown of 

flowered challie or organdie. Bodice laced with 

light blue velvet. Apron of white mull, minia- 

ture wooden pail and milking stool. Black 
silk stockings, patent-leather slippers. 

SECOND Ficure.—Page’s costume. Green 
velvet cap with peacock’s feathers, green velvet 
doublet feather-stitched and trimmed with fur. 
Under blouse of white lawn, trimmed with 
bands of embroidery. Sword chain of gilt. 
Small sword. Tights of silk, one leg striped. 
Satin slippers. 

Tuirp Ficure.—Page. Doublet and full 
trunks of brown velveteen. Ruff of white lawn. 
Brown silk tights. Brown suéde slippers. 

FourtH Ficure.—Turkish costume. Cap 
of red silk and gilt braid with gilt disks hanging 
from it. Gown of red velvet over white silk. 
Yoke embroidered with gold. Full Turkish 
trousers of white. Turkish shoes. 











FirTH FiGURE.— Swisscostume. Straw Ty- 
rolean hat trimmed with wreath of flowers. 
Blouse of white lawn. Bodice and collar of 
black velvet, bodice laced with blue ribbon 
over gilt hooks. Skirt of scarlet cloth Apron 
of lawn. Stockings and slippers black. 

SIxTH Figure. —Old-fashioned figure. Large 
poke bonnet of velvet trimmed with feathers. 
Gown of dark blue silk, skirt made over hoops. 
Ruffles around neck of white lawn, fastened 
with cameo brooch. Collar and cuffs edged 
with ermine. 

SEVENTH FicureE.—Jacobite Chieftain. Coat 
Waistcoat of 


of white cloth braided in gold. 
pale primrose silk embroidered with roses and 


thistles and gold thread. Kilt of the Hay Tar- 
tan. Sporran of white doeskin mounted with 
gold. Scotch-cap or bonnet of black velvet 
with rosette and white satin and white heather 
at the side. Plaid stockings, patent-leather 
shoes with buckles. It is possible to carry out 
this dress effectively with less expensive material. 

BEGINNING AT THE Lower Lerr,—‘‘Cherry 


Ripe’’ after Millais’ picture. Gown and mob- cap 
of very fine white muslin or mull. Sash of red 
silk, bow in cap of red. Small wicker basket 
filled with cherries. Mitts of black silk. White 
stockings and slippers. Other colors may be 
used for the sash and bow if preferred. 

Seconp Ficure.—Courtier. Brocade coat 
with real lace ruffles at the throat and in the 
sleeves. Embroidered white satin waistcoat, 
white satin knee breeches, white silk stockings 
and satin slippers. White wig. Three-cornered 
hat. 

Tuirp Ficure.—Dutch dress. National 
head dress of lace with gold spirals at the sides. 
Lace collar, fichu and apron. Gown of gray 
Henrietta ; black velvet bag on right side hung 
from the belt ; bunch of keys ona chain at the left. 

FourtH Ficure.—Page. slashed doublet 
and hose in bright brown and light blue satin; 
cap to match, trimmed with ostrich tips in 
white. Stockings, one striped, one plain. 

FirTH Ficure.—Philippine soldier in a 
khaki uniform with cowboy hat, cock feathers 


on the side. Cartridge belt over the shoulder. 
Sword at the side. Puttees, calfskin boots. 

SixTH Ficure.—Yellow butterfly. Gown 
of yellow satin, covered with gold-spangled 
gauze, trimmed with yellow butterflies. Large 
yellow butterfly wings on her back. Smaller ones 
on her head and shoulders. Slippers, which are of 
yellow satin, matching the yellow silk stockings. 
This costume is also effective made of white 
tulle and trimmed with varied colored butter- 
flies, the wings on the back being omitted 
as these are awkward to carry and difficult to 
make, if the costume is made at home. 

SEVENTH Ficgure—Tiny page in red velvet 
doublet, trisamed with mink fur. Front em- 
broidered in gold. Red hat. Red silk tights, 
long pointed shoes, embroidered in gold. 

E1GHTH Ficure—Swiss boy’s costume. 
Alpine hat in green felt with cock feathers on 
the side. Blouse of white lawn. Bretelles and 
belt of black velveteen embroidered. Black 
velvet trousers, short mixed wool stockings, 
low shoes. Alpine stock. 








[Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where articles are purchasable should enclose 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and state 
page and date, See illustrations on this page.] 


MISSES’ READY-MADE TAILOR COSTUMES——SEP- 


ARATE SKIRTS-——SCHOOL HATS——PARTY 


FROCKS—-THE RAGLAN COAT—-GARDEN 
HATS—SUITS FOR LITTLE BOYS 
——GOWNS FOR SMALL MAIDS 


PORTABLE BATH-TUB FOR THE BABY 


Here is a seemingly endless variety of 
; 8) y 

pretty tailor-made costumes for young 

girls, and it is interesting to note what 


charming examples can be purchased for moder- 
ate prices. The costume of dark gray Oxford 
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suiting seen in sketch No. 1 is among the pret- 
tiest models of the advance season. With its 
simple lines it is particularly well adapted for a 
young girl, where the primary rule to be ob- 
served is simplicity of detail and effect. The 
jaunty bolero is lined with a good quality taffeta; 
the skirt has a lining of percaline, which wears 
much better than many silks especially for or- 
dinary use. The circular skirt is trimmed with 
an effective and unusual design in a fancy black 
mohair braid, forming long lines and occasion- 
ally a square, filled in with gray ladies’ cloth. 
The back has an inverted plait, and the full- 
ness over the hips is manipulated in pin-tucks 
for some inches below the belt. The turn- 
down Aiglon collar is of gray broadcloth, or- 
namented with rows of gold and black fancy 
braid, and the plain coat sleeves are finished 
with turned-back cuffs of braid and broadcloth 
in black pattern. The boléro closes with straps 
of cloth and fancy buttons, it being elaborately 
trimmed with the mohair braid and squares of 
gray cloth. The price is $32.50, and for a 
handsome costume it would really be impossible 
to find anything better value. 

There are of course many far less expensive 
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costumes to be bought at the same shop, and 
these are equally well worth mention for their 
finish and design. The princesse skirt seen in 
sketch No, 2, which can be had in black or 
dark blue cheviot, costs $8.75. There is a 
shaped flounce at the bottom of the skirt, 
stitched lapped seams and an inverted plait back, 
This would be especially nice to wear with shirt 
waists, and a smart little boléro jacket, such as 
can be bought for a very reasonable price, would 
complete a most attractive costume. A six-gored 
cheviot skirt, with a double-shaped flounce, 
tucked about the edges, can be had for $7.50, 
and a plain gored skirt flaring a little at the bot- 
tom, of equally good material, costs only $5. 
All these skirts come in lengths ranging from 
thirty-six to forty-one inches. 

Shirt waists for young girls are as varied in 
design as those for older folk, and they can be 
found in all materials and at very re»sonable as 
well as high prices. The model seen in sketch 





No. 3 is of linen gingham, embroidered in 
white silk and tucked in a novel and pretty 
pattern. The price is $3.75 and the model 
can be had in several different colors, Perhaps 
the most distinguished of the shirt waists is 
made of this same linen gingham, with a 
double-pointed yoke effect back and front of 
very fine silk embroidery in the Russian cross 
stitch, done in harmonizing colors combined 
with black. Between these are vertical tuck- 
ings. There is a slightly bloused front and an 
invisible fastening in the back. The modified 
bishop sleeves gather into an embroidered cuff, 
and there is a stock of the same beautifully 
worked material. The price asked, $5.75, is 
not at all high for so smart a garment. The 
colors in which it may be obtained, include 
butcher’s-blue, écru and watermelon pink 
A simple shirt waist of albatross, tucked from 
the shoulders, fastening under a taffeta flap, and 
with plain shirt waist sleeves gathering into a 
taffeta band can be had for $1.98 in sizes from 
twenty-eight to thirty-four bust. 

A nice straw hat of short-backed sailor shape 
comes already trimmed, with soft folds of cream 
taffeta, and a gilded quilt for $3.25. This 


would be fit for a girl’s school or ordinary use. 
Indeed it would even be suitable for general 
morning or sporting wear for older women. A 
more dressy hat, costing $4.75, of the same 
shape, has a bow of black velvet, tied coquet- 
tishly under folds of cream taffeta. There is 
also the useful Tyrolean shape, becoming to 


many young girls, covered with a piece of 


striped grass cloth and ornamented with quills. 
Price $4.75. 

A dainty party frock for a girl of sixteen or 
thereabouts,which has no end of style, is shown 
in sketch No. 4. One or two costumes of this 
kind are necessary in every well appointed ward- 
robe, and they will be found useful for any small 
afternoon or evening entertainments in the spring 
and summer. The material is a curiously 
striped blue chiffon, which showsa pretty wavy- 
like effect, and there is a considerable quantity 
of Cluny lace used on both bodice and skirt. 
A graceful swirl is given to the skirt bottom by 


deep accordion-plaited frills edged on either side 
with tiny ruches placed at the bottom of the 
skirt. Under this are ruffles of ‘taffeta which 
finish the circular cut silk underskirt. The 
bodice has a shirred yoke with a fall of plaited 
chiffon and is trimmed with Cluny lace through 
which narrow black velvet ribbon is run. The 
sleeves are transparent, and there are pretty cuffs 
of lace turning back from an under-sleeve of 
tucked chiffon. 

The raglan coat seems to be a variety of 
out-of-door garment sure of popularity tor the 
present at least. These coats can be had forall 
ages, and they are especially suitable for the 
school girl, as they can be so easily slipped on or 
off, are smart and not at ali fussy in style. The 
sleeve sets in from the collarband and there is 
sometimes a small stitched pocket on the breast 
of double-faced covert cloth with loose back, rag- 
lan sleeves and a long deep pocket; a three- 
quarter length coat can be bought for $20. The 
sizes are from fourteen to sixteen years old. 
raglan coats for younger girls, those from six 
six to twelve years old, are selling for $12. 
These are duplicates of the one previously 
mentioned. For a girl from four to six 
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there is nothing prettier than the coat shown 
in illustration No. 5. This is of a fine quality 
blue serge, lined with plaid satin and closing 
witb large pearl buttons. The length is three 
quarters, the back is half fitted and sleeves open 
over an undersleeve of tucked cream taffeta 
gathered into a wristband of serge. 

A smartening touch is added by the beautiful 
cream taffeta collar, edged with a fine and very 
open batiste embroidery and appliqued with 
butterflies in heavy cream lace. 

Pretty garden hats, made of sheer white 
swiss having two side-plaited ruffles, edged 
with lace and a tucked crown are not exclusively 
for little ones. They will be found very be- 
coming and useful by their elders for general 
morning wear, and are a great protection from 
the sun. The price of the hat just described is 
$3.50, and it is trimmed with a dashing lace- 
trimmed wired bow at one side. These hats 
are lovely with children’s dainty summer frocks 
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and are vastly becoming. The model of No. 
g is rather more elaborate, but on the same 
order. It is of white organdie and has a tucked 
ruffle edged with black velvet baby ribbon and 
lace. Over this falls a circular-shaped, lace- 
edged piece, inset with medallions of lace. 
There is a shirred organdie crown, anda large 
wired black velvet bow in front, two ends ot 
which are carried back and tie in a smart little 
bow at the back of the crown. The price is 
$7. Another hat has a plaited ruffle pressed 
into sharp folds; these stand out jauntily, and are 
trimmed with rows of shell pink ribbon laid be- 
tween large tucks. The crown carries out the 
same idea, and there is a monstrous bow of 
crisp pink ribbon a little to the left of the front. 
Price $4.50. 

Cotton whipcord is a new material very much 
used for out door garments for the very small 
boy or girl. It much resembles piqué and it 
comes in a large variety of lovely shades. A 
little coat of this, reaching to the edge of the 
frock, costs $7 and is made simply on the model 
ot a box coat. The seams at the bottom are 
slit up a short distance and fastened together 
with straps of the whipcord buttoning on either 
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side. The colors in which this may be had are 
bleu d’enfant, pink, yellow and écru. 

There is nothing handsomer for a child than 
white piqué, worn with different colored sashes 
and pretty hats. An especially nice frock of 
this description caa be had like that seen in 
sketch No. 6 of a beautiful quality piqué for 
$22. The skirt is formed of two circular 
fluunces, finished with deep hems and feather- 
stitching. Broad embroidery heading under 
which a ribbon is run defines the waist, and 
there is a soft liberty satin sash in the back with 
deeply fringed ends. ‘The full bloused waist 
made on the fashionable long line has a circular 
collar trimmed with catstitching and rich em- 
broidery. The sleeves end in deep frills of the 
same beautiful needlework. 

A modish coat for wear in the country on 
cool spring or summer days is of scarlet serge 
made in reefer style with half fitted back. It 
is double-breasted and fastens with large gold 
Aiglon buttons. The price is $9. Such a little 
garment is rather sporty in appearance and chic 
when worn with a white piqué or serge dress 
and a stiff brimmed straw hat trimmed in some 
simple manner. 

Of blue batiste was an equally smart frock 
for a child eight or ten years of age. This soft, 
pretty material falls very gracefully in side plaits 
from the waist and a Persian mercerized cotton 
sash, passes under strappings of the batiste and 
ties loosely at the side. The long-waisted bodice 
is simple in effect and having for its sole trim- 
ming bands of batiste outlined with white 
which encircle the figure and end at the left in 
front where they are finished with rows of tiny 
pearl buttons. This gown can be bought 
for $7. 

Children’s aprons are not only a saving in 
the wear and tear on frocks but when prettily 
made they are positively a becoming addition to 
the little girl’s toilet. They are to be had in 
many different styles and prices, but in my 
opinion those made after the pattern of a maid's 
apron of white lawn with a bib and shoulder 
pieces trimmed with bands of neat embroidery 
are the most attractive. These can be found 
in different qualities and ranging in price from 
50 cents to $1.80. The latter variety is made 
ot fine cross-bar muslin and it has a belt, waist 
front and shoulder pieces of very fine embroidery 
and insertion. For 95 cents an India linen 
apron is selling, made after much the same 
pattern as the full slip dresses to be worn with 
guimpes. The rounded neck is finished with 
ribbon run insertion, and there is a deep 
hem-stitched ruffle around neck and shoulders; 
these are all in sizes from two to ten years. 

For a young child with a tendency to ‘* toe 
in’’ there is made a shoe especially designed to 
cure this awkward habit speedily and without 
the slightest annoyance or discomfort. There 
is also a shoe to prevent or cure bow-legs—a 
more serious matter. This is designed so that 
the weight of the body is so thrown that it 
counteracts the tendency of the legs to curve 
outward, and in a short time they straighten of 
themselves. There is nothing at all noticeable 
in the shoe to attract attention and it can be 
had in bright Dongola with patent leather tips 
for $2.25 in sizes up to eight. _It also comes 
in imported tan goatskin. The shoes to pre- 
vent **toeing in’’ are of the same materials 
and slightly less in price. 

Among the other common defects in child- 
ren’s feet or manner of walking is a weak and 
easily turned ankle. This can also be much 
improved by the use of a shoe which holds the 
ankle with a yielding and gentle, but firm pres- 
sure, and supports the arch of the foot, which 
is one of the principal points of weakness. 
This effectually prevents flattening of the foot. 
The price is $2.25 in glaze dongola, or tan rus- 
set leather up to number 8, and from that up it 
13s $2 §0, 

The three-quarter length Russian top-coat, 
mide of covert cloth, seen in sketch No. 7, is 
one of the newest models, which is especially 
smart. It seems that the Russian suits have 
taken the place of sailor suits for very little 
boys. And I must say they certainly are most 
attractive. The coat in the sketch buttons to 
the left, and has a broad bele of patent leather 
worn rather below the waist line. The price is 
$9. 50. 

Atter five or six years of age the sailor suits 
are worn. These suits of cheviot in Norfolk 
jacket style, with full knee trousers, are substi- 


tuted, and when a boy arrives at the age of 
thirteen or fourteen, there is very little differ- 
ence between his clothes and those of a young 
man, except that he, of course, does not wear 
full evening dress, top hat, nor frock coats. 

For the very small boy an abundance of wash 
suits is necessary in summer, and at all seasons 
of the year extra pairs of trousers are indispen- 
sable, as the small boy’s aptitude for collecting 
dirt is nothing short of marvelous. For coun- 
try wear there are corduroy trousers meant to 
be worn with linen shirts, to be had as cheap as 
7° cents a pair, and woollen ones can be had 
for 75 cents. These are not ornamental nor 
smart, but they would do very well on many 
occasions. 

Blue serge sailor suits, beautifully turned out 
in every respect, are as inexpensive as $8, in 
sizes up to twelve years. These are made with 
the new loop tie and collar on the German 
navy model. This latter is outlined with broad 
red braid surmounted by three lines of white 
soutache braid. The white serge shield is elab- 
orately embroidered in crimson silk. 

One of the latest suit models for boys of 
eight years old or thereabouts, is of cheviot after 
the plan of a Norfolk shooting suit. The 
rather full trousers bag at the knee, and the 
jacket is belted in at the waist; it has two 
breast patched pockets and the regulation Nor- 
folk back. The price is only $5.50. With 
this is worn a plastron of blue and white duck, 
or of percale 

Twill underwaists with adjustable shoulder 
straps and elastic contrivances to which the 
trousers button, are 35 centseach. ‘There are 
stocking supporters of elastic attached, and the 
waist is of very superior shape. 

A portable bath-tub for babies or young 
children is a great convenience in summer, 
Should one be stopping at an hotel or boarding- 





house where the bath room is not always avail- 
able for babies’ necessary morning tubbing. 
Made of pure white rubber on strong white 
drilling cloth, folded over a light colored 
wooden frame such an article is selling for 
$7.75. The rubber is seamless and very soft, 
and a faucet of smooth hard rubber is attached 
to the bottom of the tub and serves as an outlet 
for the water. It takes up hardly any room 
when not in use, as it can be folded up like a 
camp chair ; it can even at a pinch be used for 
acrib. The receptacle is eleven or twelve 
inches deep and more a yard long by nineteen 
inches wide. 

A nickel-plated nursery gas stove costs only 
38 cents, and it is most useful on many occa- 
sions in the summer, for heating milk or cook- 
ing any simply prepared food 

Thoroughly practical play garments for little 
girls in summer, are overalls of blue denim 
trimmed with turkey red straps over the shoul- 
ders, pearl buttons and red stitching. These 
open down the sides to the hips, and are high 
in the front and the back. They are cut wide 
to give plenty of room for the little skirts, and 
cost only 75 cents. 

Boys’ overalls on much the same model have 
suspenders over the shoulders with elastic web 





ends, and fare selling for 48 cents. Boys’ or 
girls’ dress suit cases made of strong leather, 
finished with brass lock and rivets and a steel 
frame, are $5 each, and they can be had in 
tan or green, in sizes from fourteen inches in 
length to twenty-two. 





[Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names ot 
shops where dressing-table articles are purchasable 
should enclose stamped and addressed envelope for 
reply, and state page and date. ] 


F you are looking for a set of silver for the 

I adornment of your dressing table, and do 
not care to pay an extravagant price for 

it, 1 can tell you of a new and pretty design, 
selling for an incredibly small sum. The pat- 
tern is of moss roses and leaves in very high 
relief, enclosing a plain surface left for the mon- 













ogram or initials. The fad in silver this winter 
has been for flower designs, and iris, carnations 
and roses have been the first favorites. The 
rather out of date répoussé pattern is the fore- 
runner of these very modish specinens, but 
now the flowers are much more heavy in 
appearance, larger and not so thickly grouped. 
Sprays and single blossoms with stems and 
leaves delicately wrought are the fashion, and 
very faithful copies of nature’s handiwork are 
to be had in the new silver and gold sets. 

Brushes in the moss rose pattern previously 
mentioned, are selling for $2.75 and $2, accord- 
ing to size ; comb to match with silver back, 
50 cents; hat brush with silver handle, 50 
cents and $1; salve boxes, 50 and 75 cents ; 
cut glass and silver powder box, $1.35, and 
clothes brush with silver handle, 75 cents. 
Military brushes in the same design are $1.75, 
and a cut glass salts bottle with silver gilt cover 
in which an amethyst is sunken is $1.25, and 
extremely pretty. Square satin-covered pin- 
cushions, prettily painted with sprays of roses or 
violets, and bordered with full ruffles of lace 
and bows of baby ribbon, are $1.90. 

To stimulate a torpid skin there is nothing 
better than friction with a patent kind of 
glove or strap made of the finest horse-hair. 
These, by their action on the skin, materially 
aid the circulation, and often are of great bene- 
fit,in cases of rheumatism or gout, and many 
minor irregularities of the system. The brushes 
are manufactured with great care, the points of 


hair being brought perpendicularly to the sur- 
face, thus doing away with too violent methods, 
liable to tear a delicate skin. 

After bathing, a good rubbing with either 
the strap or gloves will be found most enjoyable 
as well as beneficial. And one is enabled to 
start the day with a fine glow brought on by 
healthy circulation of the blood. The price of 
a single mitten is 75 cents, and the pairs are 
$1.45. 

There is a fine emollient water, a few drops 
of which perfumes the skin, gives it freshness 
and softens the bathing water. It is recom- 
mended for its healing and soothing qualities for 
a skin tired by the use of injurious and impure 
cosmetics, and is efficacious in removing freck- 
les and sunburn. 

This water is not greasy, and may be applied 
at any time of day, as it is immediately absorbed 
by the skin, and makes rice powder adhere per- 
fectly. 

A pure rice powder is a valuable addition to 
the appointments of a dressing table. A good 
and adhesive powder of this kind is for sale ; 
there is said to be no mineral substance in its 
composition. 

A depilatory liquid and paste is selling for $1. 
accompanied with a tiny wooden spatula to mix 
these preparations. This should be evenly ap- 
plied to the surface from which hair or down is 
to be removed, left on for five or six minutes 
and then washed freely. The hair wili come 
off at once, and if the directions are followed 
there will be no reddening of the skin. Another 
preparation of a similar nature is equally effica- 
cious, and although in the beginning it isa trifle 
more expensive—$ 1.50 a box—it will eventually 
prove more economical, as it can be used a 
great many times, and it does not lose its qualities, 
no matter how long it is opened, 














An oriental powder for brightening the eyes 
is sold for $1.50 the box. This is applied on 
the tip of a tiny stilletto and gives an indescribable 
brilliant softness to the eye. It is very beauti- 
fying, and is not in the least difficult to apply, 











WAVY AND CURLY HAIR 


may positively be obtained without the aid of 
curling irons by the use of Mrs. MAson’s 


OLD ENGLISH HAIR TONIC 
which is used by the DucHESS UF MaRLpor- 
ouGH, Lapy CuRZON and many of the leading 
society women of London, Paris and New York. 

For sale by Caswell Massey & Co., James 
McCreery & Co., B. Altman & Co., and Rob- 
erts, London & Paris. 

An interesting booklet on the preservation of 
the hair will be sent on application. 


MRS. K. MASON 
359 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where articles are purchasable 
should enclose stamped and addressed 
envelope for reply, and state page and 
date 
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THE CRITIC HAS FOLLOWED THE DODO 


N the olden times, you know, princes and 

I nobles, lordly owners of castles, employed 

jesters and fools who made their tun and 
were responsible for their good humor. These 
personages —and they were personages—were 
patted on the back when they said a good 
thing, and perhaps cuffed and kicked, after the 
sweet manner of the time, when they failed. 
The man who laughs is an old story and the 
king’s fool a character in history. Society, 
to-day, employs—without a compensation —the 
jesters, just as in the medieval times. There 
are men who dance and sing for us and ring 
their little set of bells and caper around for our 
amusement. But all this is not to my purpose. 
Ihave already in other papers, referred many 
times to these survivals of other ages. Society 
finds imitators everywhere, and literature long 
ago adopted the jester system. ‘The result is 
the critic. A century or more ago he was 
employed to read the new books, see the new 
plays, view the new pictures. Sometimes he 
was self constituted, sometimes he fell into his 
estate. For a time he was a great power. 
Critical publications were as thick as the pro- 
verbial mushrooms. Even great volumes of 
the opinions of these men were sent forth to 
the admiring reading public, who were too in- 
dolent to go through a book, and employed this 
way of getting at its pith. Then again they 
were really the arbiters of opinion, The first 
night at theatres, the first appearance of a play, 
the debut of a new star, were watched with in- 
terest through the columns of different news- 
papers. We were wont to wait until after the 
ordeal of a first performance and see what the 
critics said. They could condemn a play, damn 
a player, smirch a singer. Oh, what a power 
was theirs! How delightful it was to go to the 
play with two free seats given by the manage- 
ment, and steal out between acts to the nearest 
telegraph office to scribble down the im- 
pression of an evening! Sometimes these 
impressions were written beforehand and 
occasionally the writers were allowed to be 
present at dress rehearsals, But then the rivalry 
of the newspapers. 

In these days—and I am writing of a period 
which may have closed about ten years ago— 
there were delighttul speculations as to what 
would appear the next morning. We knew 
that X of the Moon would be caustic ; that Y 
of the Dial would be dignified and didactic, and 
that the dean of them all would be witty or 
tearful by turns, and never exactly fair except to 
his friends, and even then he would cover their 
shortcomings with a cloak. ‘There were oth- 
ers who were bright, flippant writers, of the 
genus called in England smart, but here on this 
side, unfortunately, a bit vulgar. After reading 
ali this mass of literature we had our impres- 
sions about a play. But what a change has 
come! How are the old customs swept away 
with the tide which ebbs from one century, and 
what a flood of new ideas is brought in on its 
turning. 

Gradually the theatre has become a business, 
and in union there is strength. The business 
interests of the different managers called for 
consolidation, and in place of a dozen or more 
individuals, we really have a few unincorporated 
associations governing the entire body theatric. 

The men at the head of these enterprises 
may not have the literary sense, but many of 
them have had their start as employees about 
the theatre itself, not from behind the curtain, 
but from the box-office, as ticket sellers, as 
ushers, or as employees of various kinds. 
There are all sorts of legends as to these begin- 
nings, and they will be proud to tell you that 
they were humble. The result? These men 
really know what the public wants, and the 
critics do not. Sometimes they make a mis- 
take, but they have the shrewdness to substi- 
tute a success for a failure, and where their 
capital is combined they are insured against 
losses. And the playgoer has come to look 
upon the theatre in the same light. He now 
regards the critic as antiquated. He resents his 
opinions as impertinent, and he thrusts his judg- 
ments aside. He judges for himself, and it is a 
very odd thing that this winter the very plays 
which the critics have praised have been given 


to half empty houses, and those which they 
have condemned have ‘‘ standing room only.’’ 
Why is it? Perhaps it is because the critics 
even now are absolutely extinct as dodos. 
The great commercial spirit which lies behind 
every enterprise, the one great idea of centrali- 
zation, has touched them. The nets have been 
spread, and they have been drawn in. Those 
who were of use have been caught and placed 
swimming in new ponds. They are the prop- 
erty of the management, and they win their 
salaries in various capacities. To get every- 
thing that the public regards as best is the idea. 
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The individual is an individual no more. He 
finds himself in a marketplace, where if he has 
good wares, he is taken in as one of a com- 
pany. 

You remember that graphic story of Pot 
Boulli—one of the best Zola has ever written 
—in which he gave the romance of so sordid an 
institution as a great Paris department shop. 
Gradually the little shops were absorbed one by 
one until this great giant stood defiant, and it 
meant ruin to anyone to oppose it. Monopoly, 
say you?) Why not? It a monopoly furnishes 
me with what I want, and I can get it better 
and quicker, why should I not patronize it ? 

Most of the talk about the octopus is absurd. 
We live as I say again in an age of centraliza- 
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tion. The laborer and the workman all belong 
to organizations which try to dictate to us what 
we should do and whom we should employ. 
Their methods are crude and their motives 
often the reverse of good and the spirit of greed 
which is uppermost in the rough uncultured 
mind, comes quickly tothe surface. We have 
taken a lesson of them. 

And so with the great theatrical trusts the 
critic is absorbed. Gradually his department in 
the daily and weekly publications grows more 
limited. | The most prosperous and I may say 
the leading metropolitan newspaper this year 





dispensed with its regular critic. The accounts 
of the first night performances are written by 
reporters, a slight sketch of the plot, a few en- 
couraging words, the caste and the general tone 
of the audience. The keynote has been clev- 
erly touched when the audience themselves have 
been frequently asked for an opinion and it is of 
as much interest to the majority of people who 
leisurely read a newspaper to know who were 
in the audience as to be bored with the impres- 
sions of one man on the play—a person who 
either has affiliations with the management or 
has instructions from the business office of the 
newspaper or has some grudge to satisfy. 

When a play is condemned I always go to 
see it and I find that the house is crowded and 
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that it is apt to be very clever and amusing.~ | 
had that experience with Captain Jinks where 
Ethel Barrymore plays so deliciously. After all, 
we want in our present method of living some- 
thing which will not bore us. A play of 
society has to be very cleverly written and we 
really see so much better plays in real lite that 
those on the stage only bore us, unless they are 
very amusing. A stirring melodrama or a frothy 
burlesque with pretty music is more to the 
point. It helps to fill in the gap between dinner 
and a dance or a supper or a late evening at 
cards. i 

But the critic perhaps is not without his 
uses. The suburbanite reads his opinions stili 
and perhaps gains his knowledge of the play 
from him, but even the rural brethren are begin- 
ning to distrust him, and he is doomed. His 
days are few in the land and the least of them 
shall live again as press agents perhaps and shall 
flood publication offices with typewritten stories 
of their stars. 


THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


THE STOCKING OF A WARDROBE (CONCLUDED )— 


OVERCOATS 


Early every article of apparel which 
N should be included in a completely 
stocked wardrobe with the exception 
of overcoats and outing or sporting dress, has 
been discussed in this column during the past few 
weeks, and these subjects also must be given 
their fair share of attention, though there be 
little that is novel in fashion or material. Last 
autumn and winter varieties of outer coats were 
unusually numerous, for which reason, perhaps, 
although there are a number of shapes and styles 
in vogue, this season has brought forth nothing 
that is distinctly new. To pick out any one 
type of coat as being pre-eminently smart and 
fashionable this winter would be but an assump- 
tion, for there are a number of coats which 
seem to be almost equally in vogue with well- 
dressed men, more notably the Newmarket, the 
long Chesterfield, the shorter Chesterfield even- 
ing coat, and a modified ulster type with belt 
across the back. The raglan, although less 
fashionable on account of its extreme popularity, 
is still worn by smartly dressed men, and the 
various styles of yoke coats have a certain fol- 
lowing. Fur-lined coats have, of course, main- 
tained their position in the halls of fashion, but 
the Inverness as an evening coat, and the plain 
short box-coat for day wear are rarely seen on 
men who pay much attention to the forms and 
distinction of dress. The plain box-coat, so 
much worn in the days of beaver, melton and 
kersey materials, is not to be regretted, because 
it was not as becoming or as good-looking as 
the later styles; but the Inverness, whatever 
may be said against it on the ground of comfort, 
was certainly an unusually graceful garment, 
and as such its passing may be deplored. 


THE NEWMARKET 


The Newmarket has many of the characteris- 
tics of the kennel coat, though differing from it 
in some details. A dark slate gray, rather 
smooth-faced material, seems to be most used. 
The shoulders are square in make with the or- 
dinary seams, the sides sloping in to form a de- 
cided waist effect, and the skirts falling about 
midway between the ankles and knees, or pos- 
sibly a little longer, and slit up the back with 
the usual plaits. It has a waist seam like that 
of the frock coat, and back seams also some- 
what resembling those of the frock. The side 
pockets are set directly under the waist seam; 
they are rather small and covered by flaps, In 
this respect it differs materially from the kennel 
coat, which has large side pockets set low down. 
It is a tight-fitting coat and, to use a trade ex- 
pression, ‘* dressy *’ in appearance. 


KENNEL COAT 


The kennel coat is somewhat like this style 
of Newmarket in having a decided waist line 
and skirts slit up the back and finished in plaits, 
but as has been said the pockets are different, 
being set diagonally and being large and deep. 
The seams, too, are often double-stitched or 
strapped and the sleeves are finished with cuffs 
like those of the raglan. The ker.sel was ex- 
tremely smart as an evening coat last spring, 
when made of rather light-weight material in 
grays and light covert coating shades. With 
either of these coats a high hat looks much 
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coat, though not so positively bad in style. 


RAGLANS 


There are so many kinds of raglans that the 
original coat has almost lost its identity, in 
many cases the shoulder seams being the only 
distinguishing characteristic retained. An enu- 
meration of the various modes of making 
would be of no practical value, the differences 
consisting mainly in length in the pockets and 
in the finishing of the seams. The correct 
raglan is cut to hang loose from the ‘shoulders; 











and for a man of five feet nine inches in hight 
it should be from forty-eight to fifty-one inches 
in length. The longer coat is rather the more 
stylish, but the shorter is the more usual 
length. Although the original raglan, in- 
tended as a country and storm coat, was made 
with a collar of the same material, in its 
adaptation to city use the velvet collar was 
added, and unless the garment is made of light 
colored covert coating, this is now correct. 
The seams should be double-stitched a half an 
inch with edges to correspond, and the side 
pockets set vertically with slits at the openings 
‘o enable the wearer to get at the pockets of 
his trousers or jacket without unbuttoning the 
coat. The characteristic feature of the raglan 
is the shoulder seams which run up from each 
side of the arms to a point under the collar, and 
give a cape-like and somewhat round-shouldered 
etfect to the sleeves, which should be finished 


better than a derby, the latter having some- 
what the same effect when worn with a frock 


with turned-back cuffs about two and one-half 
inches broad. The coat should hang full and 
loose, without the slightest suggestion of waist 
and without flare below. 

There are many cloths from which this over- 
coat may be made, gray tweed, Oxford or Cam- 
bridge mixture, covert coatings, overplaids and 
cravenette or other water-proofed materials, the 
best kind depending upon the use for which the 
garment is intended. As has been said, the 
raglan has become a very common type, and 
can no longer be considered particularly smart 
for a dress overcoat, but it is an extremely good 
style for an every-day over coat inthe city or 
country, for traveling or as a rain coat. 


THE THORNDYKE 


Like the raglan and every other style of over- 
coat, the Thorndyke, which was, I_ believe, 


the pioneer of yoke coats, has been copied, 


cloth. 


cally at the sides, and made with slits through 
which the pockets of the trousers may be 
reached In fact it may be said that on all 
overcoats having this kind of pockets there 
should be slits at the openings, for they are of 
the greatest convenience. 


SEMI-ULSTER 


The semi-ulster type of coat like that illus- 
trated in Vogue of 22 November last has been 
rather smart this winter. It is made single- 
breasted with fly-buttoning and plain in front, 
whereas at the back there is a yoke seam with 
a single point in the middle, running across 
from under the sleeve on one side to the other. 
Across the back of the waist there is a belt 
which causes slight folds or wrinkles in the 


A rent at the back revers well up from 


knees. They have more style and are usually 
much the most becoming. The black or dark 
gray evening overcoat of moderate weight is, 
however, a medium length topcoat which has 

















modified and changed to such an extent that 
its individuality has all but disappeared. There 


are square yokes, pointed yokes and yokes of 


almost every possible shape, long coats, short 
coats and a great range of difference in finishing 
as concerns seams, pockets, cuffs and vents. 
On the correctly made Thorndyke the yoke 
forms two points in front and two at the back, 
the cloth from the end of one sleeve, up over 
the shoulder, and to the end of the other 
sleeve, being cut from one piece, so that the 
usual and ordinary shoulder seams are lacking. 
The coat should be from forty-eight to fifty 
inches in length for the man of five feet nine 
inches, and like the raglan should hang loose 
and full from the shoulders, The collar should 
be of velvet and the sleeves should have cuffs 
about two and one-half inches broad, finished 
with rounded corners. Pockets are set verti- 
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the bottom of the coat, and gives greater free- 
dom of action, desirable on account of the 
length ot the garment. The collar is of velvet 
and the sleeves have turned back cuffs like those 
of the raglan or Thorndyke Pockets may be 
set vertically in which case they should have 
the slits already spoken of, or square, in which 
case they should be covered by flaps. An out- 
side breast pocket is also very usual 


CHESTERFIELD 


~ The long, loose Chesterfield, with vertical 
side pockets and either with or without cufts 
still remains in vogue, and it is a smart-looking 
coat for all-round wear, whether of dark color 
or in the various shades of light gray or brown, 
Personally I am of the opinion that all the long 
coats are prettier than those of medium length, 
which hang but an inch or two below the 
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been a good deal worn this winter as well as 
last by smartly dressed men. It is cut to hang 
straight from the shoulders but without any 
great fullness of material, is single-breasted with 
fly buttoning and has lapels cut rather high and 
faced to the edges with silk. The lining should 
be of satin throughout. This coat was illus- 
trated in Vogue of 24 January, 1901. 


COVERT COAT FOR COMING SPRING 


There will be no change in the short covert 
coat for the coming spring if present indications 
may be relied upon. It should be about an inch 
and a half longer than the sack jacket of the 
prevailing fashion and rather full at the bottom 
edge. There are side pockets of the usual kind 
covered by flaps and an outside breast pocket 
without flaps. The collar is of the same ma- 
terial and there are bone buttons and stitching on 
the sleeves, How. 
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J. BH. Connelly 
Ladies’ Hatter 
1155 Groadwap, Mew Pork 


English Round and Walking Hats 


Maker of the well-known 


Conneffp Turban 


Our styles are always exclusive and 
as only a limited number of each hat 
is made they never become common 

Mail orders will receive prompt and careful 
attention. Hats will be sent C. O. D. on 
approval with privilege of examination and 


selection and when satisfactory New York 
references are furnished accounts will be open. 





























THE FAIRY BUST FORM 


A new and radical departure from and a 
great improvement on any bust pad hereto- 
fore made. Combining the desirable fea- 
ture of daintiness with the ‘best ideas of a 
shapely and hygienic form, non-irritating, 
cool and comfortable. 

It conforms to every motion of the body, 
and will keep its shape perfectly during 
months of constant wear. 

Can be worn either with high or low 
busted corset. 

Made of the finest Shirred Mechlin Net, 
75 cents. Silk covered, $1.50. Silk em- 
broidered with lace insertion, $2.50. 

Ask your dealer for them or send a money 
order direct to the manufacturers. 


WRIGHT & Co. 
632 Clinton Street, Hoboken, N. J. 


Patent applied for. 











THE LATEST FRENCH HYGIENIC CORSET 


which has revolutionized woman's form. It behooves the woman 
who wishes to be ultra chic to investigate this corset before ordering 
elsewhere. Its highest recommendation, aside from the fact that it 
gives the very latest figure, is its hygienic properties. A most impor- 
tant feature is that it reduces the abdomen from 4 to 10 inches without 
increasing the waist measure. Firmly boned below the waist line, 
it supports the abdomen, doing away with all other supporters, and 
forces one to carry one’s self correctly. The beauty of this corset is 
its perfect fit, which leaves every part of the body uncompressed, and 
gives free play to all the muscles and organs. It does not press in any 
manner whatever upon the diaphragm. 


Suited to all Figures 
and Absolutely Healthful 


MME. GARDNER 


Corsets made to order 
52 West 2Ist Street, New York 


All the newest models 


Corsets for reducing corpulence and lengthen- 
ing the waist 


Perfect Fit Guaranteed 


Our corsets are universally admitted to be 
of superior style, finish and workmanship. 


TO THE WOMEN OF 


PITTSBURGH 


For the convenience of Pittsburgh patrons 
and others Miss Gardner will be at the Hotel 
Schenley during the week beginning March 
1th. 


Hi. @ P. 


Gloves 


TRADE-MARK 


REGISTERED 


Any one may have 
our new illustrated 
catalogue of Gloves 
for little and big'’men 
and women. 

All we want is name 
and address and with 


“THEY 
FIT” 


catalogue we will 
send a handsome 
celluloid jacque rose 


book mark. 


Made only by 


HUTCHENS & POTTER 
Johnstown, N. Y. 





















M. WEINGARTEN 
Ladies’ Tailor 
is now showing many orig- 
inal and artistic models for 
spring. 
34 WEST 35 STREET, 


NEW YORK 
and at 36 Third St., Troy, N. Y. 
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VOGUE’S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 106 7 MARCH, IQOI 
Ogue publishes one pattern a week. 

This gives the subscriber fifty-two de- 

signs a year, carefully selected to meet 

the requirements of the season. All the de- 
signs are smart. The patterns are in one size 
only—mediem. The Vogue Weekly Patterns 
are sold at the uniform price of fifty cents each if 
accompanied with a coupon cut from any num- 
ber of Vogue, or sixty cents without a coupon. 


He current pattern includes several gar- 

j ments for an infant—a flanne! band, 
flannel petticoat, long cloth petticoat, 

night dress—and consists of fourteen pieces. 
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Half flannel band, half skirt and half bodice 
tor flannel petticoat ; halt skirt and half bodice 
for long cloth petticoat ; half skirt, neckband 
and frills, and one sleeve for night; half skirt, 
yoke, neckband, frills and one sleeve for dress. 
The fiannel band is a quarter of a yard of twenty- 
seven inch flannel. This is to be turned down 
half an inch all around the edges and neatly 
herringboned with silk thread, which is the 
outside of the band when put on the infant. 
The flannel petticoat requires one and seven- 
eights yards of twenty-seven inch flannel; the 
upper one two yards of thirty-two inch fine long 


cloth, the night robe two and one-half yards of 
thirty-six inch width (four and three-quarters 
for two, as the second pair of sleeves will come 
out of the width also). The dress requires two 
and one-half yards of forty inch mull or nain 
sook and the trimmings as desired. 

To cut out and make the flannel petticoat, 
for which a soft saxony flannel should be chosen, 
first cut off two lengths of twenty seven inches; 
divide one of them down the middle and run 
each half to the selvage edges ( often tearing off 
the list), of the full width length, and neatly 
herringbone the turnings; place the middle front 
edge of the bodice to a fold of the flannel and 
cut it out according to the pattern; gather the 
waist edge and join it to that of the bodice, 
making the inside neat with silk binding, in 
which case bind all the outer edges with it, or 
finish with herringboning. A good wrap is 
allowed for the fastening down the back, which 
is by means of linen buttons and buttonholes or 
string safety pins. These also fasten the back 
ends of the shoulder-pieces. The petticoat 
may also be made without shoulder straps, the 
waistband lapping. To cut out and make the 
upper petticoat, first cut two lengths of long- 
cloth twenty-nine inches long, and join them 
at the selvages, either neatly sewing them, or 


middle front and back edge respectively to a 
fold of the material, and cut them out to shape. 
Then place the fold of the sleeve to one of the 
cloth ; cut it out, and repeat for the second 
one. Run and fell the side seams, using nar- 
row turnings so as to make a neater seam ; also 
join the shoulder edges in the same way. Make 
a plaquet down the middle of the back as 
described for the petticoat, but do not put any 
buttons on; the fullness will make it keep 
wrapped. Gather the neck edge and finish it 
with a very narrow band eleven and one-half 
inches long, which featherstitch along the mid- 
dle, and run a draw-string through it. Run 
and fell the sleeve seams. Gather the wrists 
and finish them with a tiny band fine inches 
long, featherstitched to match that at neck. 
The frills may be either soft muslin ones, or 
Valenciennes lace. Each night gown requires 
forty-seven inches, and they are, of course, left 
soft when washed. The hem at the lower 
edge should be two and a one-half to three 
inches wide. 

To cut and make the dress, first cut two 
lengths of nainsook thirty-eight inches long for 
the skirt. Place the yoke onto the material 
so that the middle front will be on an exact 
straight thread, or better still, double yoke and 


VOGUE'S. WEEKLY PATTERN— NO. 106, AN INFANT'S LAYETTE 


For description, see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No, 107 sent on receipt 


of coupon with remittance of fifty cents. 


The next pattern will be No. 107, Fancy Bodice 


(which is preferable) cut off the selvages and 
run and fell them with narrow turnings ; then 
turn a hem down at the lower edge, and run it 
so that it makes the lowest tuck. Above this 
run the other four tucks each three-eighths 
inch deep ; gather a frill of lace once and a-half 
to twice the length of the measurement round 
the lower edge, under which secure it. 
Fine muslin embroidery edging may be 
used, if preferred, but this must be 
turned in and run with the small hem. 
Cut a plaquet hole down the middle of one of 
the widths ; make a quarter-inch hem down 
the left and a half-inch one down the right side 
edge, and stitch a plait at the lower corner ; 
gather the waist edge carefully, shaking down 
the gathers. Next cut the bodice all in one 
by placing the middle front edge toa fold of the 
longcloth. Make half-inch hems down the 
back edge, and one-quarter inch ones round the 
neck and armholes, running a thin cord or tiny 
ribbon through the one at the neck. Secure 
the gathered waist edge to that of the bodice, 
and make it neat outside by a narrow strip of 
the material hemmed over the turnings. Run 
a draw string through this, and put a button and 
buttonhole halt-way down the bodice. 

To cut and make the night dress place the 


fold material, then place the centre edge of pat- 
tern to the fold, and cut it double. Cut the 
sleeves in the same way. The amount of 
trimming may be varied. In making a number 
having a set as plain as the illustration, and 
making some with insertions let into the skirt 
either down the front or round. For very 
smar: ones with apron-shaped fronts of all in- 
sertion and lace, a different pattern is used. 
The yoke is deepened to a bodice, and the fancy 
front is continued without any waist division 
quite up to the top, the portion of the bodice 
and skirt which would ordinarily be in the place 
of it, being cut away. The sets of tucks may 
also be varied. In the pattern one the yoke in 
the front may be only of insertion, or alternate 
lace and muslin insertions, or tucks as preferred. 
But it must be made to fit the shape of pattern 
and joined at the shoulder, the back part being 
only plain mull; or the insertion may be laid 
over the mull in front, and secured on by some 
fancy stitching, either feather, or French knot- 
ting. A tiny band finishes the neck, and this 
must be stitched also. The top edge of the 
skirt part is plainly gathered at the back and 
secured to the yoke edge. The front is gath- 
ered several times, each line being stitched over 
to secure the gathering without placing a strip 


of material at the back. The join is made neat 
and secure on the inside by very narrow linen 
tape. The sleeves are made like those for the 
night gown, and the armhole seam is made neat 
with narrow tape. Real Valenciennes lace 
frills finish the neck, armholes, and arm edges, 
and the tastenings at the back of the yoke are 
by small pearl buttons and buttonholes, with a 
draw-string at tke neck. 
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VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocur, 3 West 29TH Street 
New York 


Neclosed please find fifty cents, fo 
which send by mail to my addres: 
below : 


Vogue Pattern No. 


These patterns are made in medium size | 


This coupon must be filled in and mailed te 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern. 
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STOCKS AND SHAPED GIRDLES 


BECOME THE 


FASHION OF 








INsTRUCTION PARLors 


CHICAGO, 704 Marshall Field Annex Bidg. 





THE SEASON 
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The following article about these 
corselets and stocks appeared in Vogue 
of 7 February : 

‘FOUNDATION FRAMES FOR NOVELTY CORSE- 
LETS AND STOCKS 

“Among attractive dress accessory novelties 

are the very wide corselets or girdles illustrated in 





he accompanying sketches. These, the 
martest models for the coming spring and 
ummer, suggest in style and shape the beauti- 
ul, wide, elastic belts worn this winter by the 
ew who were clever enough to anticipate the 
ost distinguished models a season in advance. 
“The girdles are made ona frame of a 
hew and superior elastic bone, manufactured 
rom quills by a clever process and which, as 
t conforms gracefully to 
he outlines of the figure 
reates perfect waist lines. 
This variety of girdle is 
deal in its flexibility and 
ightness, and it will be 
ound unlike anything else 
pn the market of its class. 
Directly in front and under 
he graceful drapery of silk 
ot satin the corselet is 
eld firmly to the figure by 
lacing of cords through 
yelets, which gives perfec- ’ 
ion of fit. It is also easy 
pt adjustment. 
“In sketch No. 1 is 
en one of the simplest 
modes of using the girdle. 
wo lengths of five-inch 
ibbon, on bias silk or satin, 
re lightly tacked to the 
ame, excerpt directly in 
ont, where it must be 
tmly stitched as it is there 
at most of the strain falls. 
he upper length should be left longer, so that 
may be drawn up to tie in a bow as is seen 
the sketch. Two lengths are used, as a 
taght ribbon would be more difficult to draw 
und smoothly without wrinkles. If desired, 
¢ model may be made with a number of 
ngths of narrow ribbon fastening on the side 
ith small rosettes. Plaid silk or ribbon used 





in $ manner would be pretty and appropriate 
for young girl. 

Sketch No. 2 shows a particularly long- 
w ted effect which may easily be made by a 
s  talteration in the girdle frame. This style 
is unusually well adapted for short-waisted fig- 
ures. This example is covered with bias black 
velvet folds. 
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*¢ Sketch No. 3 indicates a practical way in 
which these pretty dress accessories may be 
utilized, No other belt or girdle is as appro- 
priate and pretty when worn with the ever fav- 
orite boléro as this, which harmonizes with the 
lines of the short jacket. If worn with a street 
suit made with a boléro, the girdle will be found 
a much needed protection against the cold. 
Tailors have been making a little girdle of the 
costume goods for tailor-made two-piece suits, 
but the best model under consideration will be 
found to give a more graceful as well as trim 
effect than anything else of the kind ; it leaves 
the lines of the waists and hips well defined. 

** Most becoming to the figure is the model 
shown in Sketch No 4, and simple of construc- 
tion as well. A_ piece of taffeta silk is torn in 
two and hemmed on either side ; this is laid in 
graceful folds around the figure, and then drawn 
down a trifle below the waist in the back, 
where it passes through a buckle and hangs 
plain to the hem of the skirt. Nothing could 
be more youthful and pretty than the general 
effect of this smart little ceinture. 

‘¢ Most elaborate of all, and very beautiful, 
is the set composed ot girdle and stock, seen in 
Sketches Nos. 5 and 6. This, like all the 
other models, may be easily fashioned by a good 
dressmaker, or at home, provided the necessary 
frame is procured. This example shows the 
mark of extreme modishness in every fold 
Blue crépe de chine, the material used, is laid 
in shallow folds, and on either side is an exquis- 
ite trimming of blue panne velvet combined 
with Persian clothand gold thread. This joins 
completely in the back, where it en- 
tirely hides the crépe de chine, but 
separates widely as it nears the front. 
There are a hundred little conceits for 
hiding the fastenings at the left, such 
as rosettes, headings, or strappings 
fastened with fancy buttons. 

‘*The stock made on a frame 
similar to those already described, is 
ideal in its lightness and pliability, an 
added merit being that it keeps its 
shape better than anything on the 
market. ‘The fibre used in place ot 
whalebone in these articles is trans- 
parent which is a great convenience. 
Sketch No. 7 is a gray liberty satin 
ceinture laid in soft and pretty folds, 
and fastening with a large rosette and 
buckle at the left. To show that the 
adjustment of these girdles is an easily 
comprehended matter, the sketch 
gives a view of one when open, so 
that the lacing may be seen. 

‘¢ The frames for both girdles and 
stocks may be bought for 50 cents 
each, and if properly draped they will 
given even the simplest gown char- 
acter and distinction. The frames 
may be had in sizes to fit any waist 
and neck measurement.”’ 


Sample frames may be 
purchased at any of our 
parlors or direct from 
Three Oaks, Mich., pro- 
vided the local dry goods 





stores cannot supply them. 









THREE OAKS, MICH. 


The little book about 
girdles and stocks will be 
mailed upon application to 
Three Oaks office. 
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FOR THE HOSTESS 


CONCEITS FOR A CHILDREN’S PARTY 


Successful children’s party often requires 
expenditure of more thought, time and 


money than many an elaborate affair 
for older folks, there being no more merciless 
critics than children. Unless one feels compe- 
tent to assume tbe combined and arduous duties 
of hostess, and all-round presiding genius of a 
children’s party (and brave is the one who at- 
tempts it without aid), it is much better to call 
in trained assistants. The money spent in this 
direction will be returned twofold in the success 
of the affair, and in the saving of anxiety and 
strength on che part of the hostess. This art 
of giving children’s parties has been so care- 
fully and intelligently studied by several young 
women in New York and other large cities, 
that it has attained the dignity of a protession. 
The entertainer undertakes to plan the ménu or 
the amusement and she is fully competent to 
manage the whole affair; her repertoire in- 
cludes the most delightful and original conceits, 
devices and entertainments to be found any- 
where. Many of the original ideas are copy- 
righted and cannot be had elsewhere. 

Children love the unexpected and the supper 
table, that most delightful adjunct of the party, 
aftords ample opportunity for the inventive 
mind. At a beautiful affair given recently the 
supper was served at seven small tables arranged 
in a well-defined semi-circle. The seven colors 
of the rainbow were suggested, each table being 
decorated in one of the seven colors. The 
cloths were composed of crépe paper of solid 
color and the shades of the candles and one of 
the different candelabra, matched the cloth in 
tint. Each table had a centre-piece of paper 
flowers of the ‘* snapper ’’ variety described be- 
low and very beautiful was the effect in the 
warm glow of the many-colored lights. Just 
before supper each child was presented with a 
dainty fan or favor, tied with a loop and bow 
of handsome satin ribbon, the number of chil- 
dren at each table being indicated by the num- 
ber of similar colored bows to match its particu- 
lar table in color. In this way the children 
match colors for partners and tables, a feat 
which they seem to enjoy very much. 

While candy is not advisable for children, the 

candied fruits so daintily made with artificial 
leaves, so minutely copied from nature, are in 
order. These are to be had in almost every 
variety of fruit, but the strawberries, cherries 
and grapes are the prettiest and best, as also are 
tiny seedless oranges prepared in glace. These 
fruits are put up in small boxes of lace paper, 
and may be ordered to match the prevailing color, 
or gold lace paper which forms a pleasing bit 
of accent, Above all things a children’s ménu 
should be simple, though the serving may be as 
elaborate as one desires. | Many pretty conceits 
are shown at various caterers for favors, ice- 
cream and bon-bon boxes. Flower and fruit 
designs are in great favor this winter, to say 
nothing of vegetables. One beautiful mold was 
in the form of a cantaloupe with the decorative 
leaves and tendrils, another in the form of a 
huge pink rose, and among the petals lay an 
infant asleep. A dainty little ice-cream box is 
shown in illustration 1. It represents a pale 
yellow poppy with a bisque doll, dressed in the 
silken petals. Another ice-cream box which 
is equally pretty is a red rose with red 
crépe paper and green silk grasses. Illustration 
3 shows a handsome doll of bisque, dressed in 
red satin, the petticoat in petals like a rose. 
The doll is fastened to a box covered with red 
crépe paper which forms a support enabling it 
to stand firmly. One of the newest and pretti- 
est designs is that of serving a tray full of pretty 
artificial flowers, such as roses, chrysanthe- 
mums, etc., with long stems. Each child se- 
lects one and finds it contains a ‘*snapper,’’ 
which may be pulled with one’s neighbor at table. 
Or, as stated above, the centre-piece may be a 
jar or basket of artificial papers or silk flowers, 
as seen in Illustrations 2 and 4. 
** These are also provided with snappers, and 
each child pulls one out for himself. No. 4 is 
ornamented with green crépe paper and filled 
with narcissus of different colors. No. 2 isa 
jar containing pink roses. Very beautiful are 
the jars of tulips, in all the colors from daintiest 
pink, white and yellow, to purple and red. 
The jars of double tulips are especially pretty. 
All these snapper boxes range in price from $1 
to $2, and uowards, The single flower stalks 
are inexpensive. i 





















































Another attractive form of serving the ices is 
in that of fruits. The waiter carries a large 
Easter lily, formed of composition, and this 
contains the ices, molded and colored to repre- 
sent every variety of fruit. The guest selects 
his favorite fruit. The same idea, substituting 
flowers for the fruit, would be a delightful con- 
celt, 


NEW MODISHNESS IN JEWELS 
AND JEWEL WEARING 


He world is making for freedom in 

I every direction and no one so wel 

started on that road as women, but in 
spite of their educati»nal advancement and 
privileges many of them remain as confirmed in 
obedience to La Mode as ever they were. If 
proof were wanting, what so convincing as 
that eatrings are once more actively modish, 
and that small fortunes are spent for the choic- 
est pearls and diamonds to ornament ear lobes 
in a barbarous way. These grace the ears of 
all who can afford their price, and when that is 
not possible, the imitations take their place. 
Such gems are for grande toilettes alone, if 
worn by those bred to the wearing of them, 
and so it comes that the novelty of a negligée 
earring is the lat-st fad, one to be wom 
daily, forenoon and afternoon. They are 
the sze of a child’s finger ring, of gold 
and called ‘‘créoles.’” Their lightness 
their charm, and to take away from these 
golden circlets their commonplace appear- 
ance, a riviére of fine diamonds is added t 
both sides. 

Such plain gold earrings, many years ago, 
were purchased for wear after the savage pro- 
ces3 of ear-piercing had been performed. The 
were retained in the ears until they were en- 
tirely healed, and the modish ornament of the 
day took its proper place. They were known 
also as ‘‘ sleepers,’’ as they were not taken of 
before retiring for the night, as other earrings 
were. 

For, while those smart women who wish t 
keep up with this latest cry must give order 
for créoles, as they are not yet counted “in 
stock ’’ at the leading jewelers, which make: 
them all the more desirable to those whose ain 
is exclusiveness. 

Solitaire diamonds, set into finger-rings, are 
smartest if they are encircled by the finest rubies 
to be had. This is now the chic way of setting 
single diamonds. New are diamond rose- 
brooches where the petals are in two, three and 















four rows and one of the most fascinating and 
beautiful of brooches has the edge of all it: 
petals fringed with these lovely rubies. _Inde- 
scribably entrancing is the combination as wel 
as the effect when worn. The perfect diamond 
gains further beauty if mated with rubies, while 
the rubies glow in intensity of color under the 
radiance of the diamond. _This brooch is als 
made upon order. 

Finger-rings remain trés grande mode—and !! 
it were possible are more costly than ever 
Their regal sumptuousness outranks the treasures 
of crowned heads over and over. There is 4 
fashion which obtains generally now in the 
manner of wearing them ; it is a sign and signal 
separating the chaff social from the wheat of 
super wealth and station, the democratic hand 
all ablaze from the refined patrician fingers on 
which third and fourth digit alone are the ring 
worn. But to the very knuckles do these sv- 
perb rings reach—an awkward sensation # 
the start, but soon to become easier from 
custom. 

Foreign portrait painters in our midst at 
paying much attention to the painting of hands. 
Especially flattering are the results of those be- 
longing to their women sitters. One and all 
are invested with the patrician type of tapering 
fingers and a slender graceful beauty of expre* 
sion. Vandyke’s beauties of the English Court 
were not more favored to their lasting pride an¢ 
glory, nor were their ring jewels painted with 
more minutiae. This, to some tastes, is mo 
notonous and characterless ; to others it meat 
everything desirable. The modish dressing 
the third and fourth fingers with costly rings" 
rigidly carried gut upon every canvas wher 
hands are shown in connection with a full dres 
portrait. This has the advantage of establis- 
ing the mode of wearing finger rings in th 
twentieth century, and to the future searche' 
after bygone customs, dress and manners, thes 
portraits will establish a value not premed- 
tated. 
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AUCTION SALE 


OF 


Vogues Original Drawings 


‘together with a large number of photographs and other prints, 


some being in color but the greater part in 


BLACK AND WHITE 


Wash, Monochrome, and Pen and Ink. 





These drawings represent an expenditure for their purchase of over 


$50,000 


they being the accumulation of the past eight years. 


THEY WILL BE ON EXHIBITION AT THE 








FIFTH AVENUE ART GALLERIES 


366 Fifth Avenue (Between 34th and 35th Streets) 


March 25, 26, 27, 28 and 29, and 


Sold afternoon and evening [larch 27, 28 and 29. 


The sale will be under the sole management of Mr. 
William Clausen, whose experience and judgment are at the 
service of those desiring purchases made for their account. 
Remittances of five dollars and upward may be made to 
him, specifying the general character of the drawing wanted 
and Mr. Clausen will bid at the sale, charging ten per cent. 
commission to the buyer on all purchases effected. The 
sale is absolutely without reserve, but should a purchase not 
be made under an order Mr. Clausen will return the remit- 
tance without charges. All drawings will be delivered by 
express, the express charges being paid bythe buyer. Asarule 
these express charges would not exceed twenty-five cents a 
drawing. 

_ Readers of Vogue know in what great variety of sub- 
ject its drawings are, including all manner of sports,—golfing, 
yachting, bicycling, skating, hunting, shooting, rowing and 
canoeing,—every style of fashion drawing,—scenes from the 


ball-room, clubs, cafés, theatres, the opera, the drawing room 


and boudoir; also many ideal heads and compositions of 


numerous figures, beautiful photographs and artistic fancies. 
Originals from which the reproductions have been made 
are by many of the famous illustrators — Keller, 2Relyea,, 
Robertson, Chominski, Green, Wiles, the Morans, Four— 
nery, Stevens, Emmet, Gilbert, Clarke, and many others. 

This sale supplies an extraordinary opportunity—an 
opportunity such as arises only very rarely—to buy at low 
prices first-class drawings suitable for the library, hallway;, 
smoking room, bed chamber, dining room, clubs and 
country houses. 

This sale has been necessitated by the inconvenience to 
Vogue of caring for so many drawings which, notwithstand- 
ing depletion by single sales from time to time, are now so 
great in bulk that a clearance is imperative. 


NONE OF THE DRAWINGS ARE FRAMED 


Any further particulars desired may be had by addressing 


Vogue, 3 West 2gth St., or Mr. Clausen, 381 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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SMART FASHIONS FOR LIMI- 
TED INCOMES 


SHORTENED SKIRTS 


Dvance information is to the effect 
A that there is a possibility of walking 
skirts being somewhat shorter this 

spring. No longer will the feet be hidden in 
front by voluminous drapery, nor the back of 
skirts trail upon the sidewalks. Without 
reviving the old-style trim walking skirt, which 
showed the neat boot completely, we are to wear 
skirts which just touch in the back, while in 
front they give glimpses of the points of our 
shoes. For this even shall we be thankful, for 
it wili enable us to hold up our skirts with 
greater ease, walk with less fatigue, and cease 
that digusting, disease-propagating trail upon 
uncleanly sidewalks, which makes one shudder 
walking behind them. How can we help 
loosing all respect for the women who wear 
them, openly and stupidly defying not only the 
laws of health, but the laws of common polite- 
ness by entering their friends’ houses with 
loathsome accumulations from sidewalks and 
grossings, and depositing them indoors in 





«heir halls and drawing-rooms wherever they 
may go. 


SILK AND WOOL GRENADINE 


Whether Lent is observed or not in no way 
prevents the customary dressmaking season 
from being as active as possible. ** Little dress- 
makers’’ and the big gown makers are as fully 
occupied as possible during these Lenten weeks 
and interesting it is to note what is going on 
there and what fabrics and trimmings are 
the modish things to buy and make up. In 
light woolens, and wool and silk mixtures, 
the variety is charming both in color and 
texture, and in originality of weave quite beyond 
making a list of. The latest novelty in silk 
and wool mixtures 1s a grenadine with a fine 
corded transparent surface and powdered over 
with a set figure, shaped like an elongated wedge. 
And besides the color of the foundation which 
in whatever shade it may happen to be, influ- 
ences the color of figure, it has a line of black 
and a fleck of white to show the design into 
prominence. These in lavender-blues, in biscuit 








shades, in beiges and pale grays, are charming 
for street, church, and visiting gowns. There 
are different weaves, too, ot veilings: one has a 
silk-like crépe surface, another is crisp and 
wiry, semi-transparent and the old variety, 
smooth and light as barége. These are of the 
higher prices; cheaper ones resembling plain ; 
challies or the old style mousseline delaines. 
White satin-striped and flowered baréges, are 
moderate in price, and just the fabric for after- 
noon wear insummer. The designs themselves 
trim them so well that very little else is required, 
except a touch of color, which may be contrib- 
uted by a sash, or bodice ribbons. Some lace 
and chiffon if added will end in making a dressy 
affair, this having reference to pretty lace fronts 
and undersleeves. 


CHALLIE SUGGESTION 


Some of the white ground challies are also 
dressy enough for afternoon summer wear if 
modeled with all-over lace additions. One, for 
instance, in ivory white, but having a small tur- 
quoise blue triangle scattered evenly over its sur- 
face, may be made with an inch-wide blue 
guimp for its skirt trimming put on around the 
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From Smith, 


bottom ina single or double row of diamond- 
shaped latticework. The top of the skirt may 
be plainly mounted upon its band, or if the 
wearer's figure permits the same latticework in 
a diminutive size may trim the top also. Upon 
its half low Eton waist trim the back and fronts 
with the same guimp in flat rows, meeting in 
points in the back and forming reversed chev- 
rons on the front. Finish the neck with a turn- 
over collar of an open lace all-over laid over 
blue silk and give to the challie elbow sleeves, 
with thin guimp finish, a close-fitting long 
sleeve of the lace over silk also. Adda few 
fancy shaped lace tabs to match across the 
fronts, and for chemisette and collarbands use 
some of the white swiss or lawn tuckings which 
come for such purposes in every variety. 


BEIGE CHEVIOT AND CAMEL’S-HAIR FOR SMART 
TAILOR COSTUMES 


Beige cheviots and camel’s-hair are perhaps 
the choicest spring cloths for smart and inexpen- 
sive tailor-made gowns. They are the best 
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possible foil to the spring hat, which is a charm- 
ing construction of flowers and foliage. The 
skirt needs but some simple bottom treatment 
by an application of the same or a lighter shade 
of cloth, stitched tastefully. The trimming 
can be carried up en tablier at the sides of the 
front gore in rows of guimp, or in taffeta straps 
and dotted here and there with a group of but- 
tons. As everything in this line is falling into 
Eton and boléro suits, so far, the bodice of this 
skirt should not be an exception. The border 
of the Eton being defined by a bias band stitched 
into many corresponding rows, or at all events, 
matching the skirt. One of the pretty new and 
youthful motives is to do away with revers and 
collar, and give to the cloth itself some original 
cut in front which will leave room for the in- 
setting of an open vest of the new spring panne 
velvets, extremely light and cool. They come 
in all the new shades, and have close showers 
of fine white dots scattered over the surface. 


TRIMMED WITH PANNE 


As this panne is to lie flat, and then is drawn 
down, meeting at the pointed waist-line so much 
worn, two small bias folds laid under the bot- 


BOYS 


Gray & Co 


tom of the Eton join it to the skirt prettily. 
Then for an Aiglon or a slightly standing collar- 
band, continue using this panne for the outside 
and line it with white, adding an ornamen- 
tation of silver or gold in fancy braids, together 
with gold or silver buttons put in places upon 
the cloth fronts. The sleeves must flare into 
bell-shape, only moderately enough to show a 
touch of the panne in the way of undersleeves, 
or have white embroidered ones, matching the 
long chemisette front worn under. By buying 
a wide band of Swiss needlework, an entredeux 
of course, both the front of chemisette, its 
band and undersleeves can be secured at the 
least possible price for the quality chosen, Con- 
sider that the muslin edge of this embroidery 
affords enough to gather into a smaller entredeux 
for wristbands, and that the opposite muslin 
edge can have the same plain Swiss muslin 
added, and by tucking it, the joining will be 
hidden. In the sane way, one row of this 
embroidery answers for the middle of a chemi- 
sette, and the additional lawn may be joined in 
the same way on the sides. The neckband is 
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simple enough, and is left transparent and 


feather-boned. 


OVER-MUCH GLITTER THREATENED 


One is overcome with the profuse use of gold 
trimmings promised us for spring wear in the 
Most extravagant prices are asked for 


streets, 
all these gold passementeries, ribbons, bu kles, 
buttons, frogs, and lesser guimps, of all descrip- 
tions, as well as the hat materials of the same 
kind. Those having good taste need no ad- 
vice in this matter, but others who love show 
and glitter, and still others, who take all they 
see in shop exhibitions as the true signs of 
smartness, and what they should order, buy ana 
wear, require Punch’s advice to those contem- 
plating marriage—Don’t. Touches of gold only 
are mod'sh and pretty, but any quantity of gold 
work massed upon anything to wear is ap 
abomination of bad taste, loudness and vulgarity, 
and should be shunned. 


LACES 


Summer laces of the newly opened assort- 
ment are ethereally light. Malines, Liérres, 
English points, Chantillys, in white, are of the 










































daintiest character. Combinations of needle 
work and lace are the latest novelty in gam 
ture for gowns, forming wide trimmings, 
expensive as one might suppose. Narrowe 
widths in serpentines are effective, howevtt- 
These are for application exclusively where ‘ 
under fabric must he cut away. The laces u 
are Cluny and guipure, both fine and coarse, 1 
the needlework corresponds with the charact 
of the lace, naturally. Fine white laces 
united to batiste embroideries. Medallions arest! 
in high favor. Butter-yellow and écru as ve 
as russet laces are to the fore. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Engagements, Marriages and Dest 
notices for publication in Vogue, Thu’ 
day, should arrive at twe Head Offe 
3 West 20th Street, New York, by * 


Monday of the same week. 
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Registered lrade Mark. 


Linen Crash 
Suitings. 


Among the plain colors which 
includes all the staples, the natural 
linen shades are very prominent 
and popular. Some of the most 
stylish of these natural grounds 
are brightened by having some 





dashes of color woven into them, | 


forming uneven checks. 


For tailor-made, walking and | 
outing suits this fabric is admira- | 


bly adapted. 


A full range of plain colors is | 


also shown. Price 25 and 35 cts. 
a yard, 
In connection with our Wash Dress 


Goods Department, we have just | 
opened a bright new stock of Edgings, 


Insertions, Beadings, and Allovers. 


‘‘The Linen Store’’ 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 W. 23d St., New York 





The 


Ormond Shirt 


Distinctly Novel in Cut, Material and Fit. 


They are made to order only from especially 
selected patterns of silk, linen, percale, Reyee, 
etc., etc., thus assuring the wearer of the im- 
possibility of the same pattern being seen else- 
where. 


A Novel Feature 


is the mode of adjusting the fit of the garment 
at the waist, which is accomplished by a clever 
arrangement of sliding straps (which cannot 
be illustrated). ‘This gives the proper fit at 
the waist, which shirt waists usually lack. 
Prices moderate. 


A call or letter is inwited. 
WM. E. ORMOND 
St. James Building, Broadway and 26th St. 


_\. B. Mr. Grmond was for 20 years shirt cutter 
&tler sandor Samuel Budd. 











ESTABLISHED 1845. 


osu yk 


NEW YORK STORE 
. Broadway 
Corner 31st Street 


BROOKLYN STORES 
Broadway & Bedford Ave. 
Fuiton St, & Flatbush Ave. 





Little Gentlemen’s 
Fashionable Clothing 


has been a specialty with us for more than 
half a century. 

No wonder we've learned how to make it 
well—no wonder that everything they wear 
is here. 

Novelties in Clothing, Headwear, Foot- 
wear and Furnishings for Spring are now 


ready. 


ln All Three Stores 




















POOR 
Mme. E. [lorrison 


ROBES AND MILLINERY 


Is now showing many handsome and artistic Imported Models for the 
coming season. 


FOULARD, LINEN AND VEILING DRESSES, ETC. 
COSTUMES AND HATS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


FANCY WAISTS A SPECIALTY 
7 West 32nd Street, New York 


Near Fifth Avenue 

















yo ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO ATTEND OUR , For the benefit of those 
to whom this invitation 

‘ D ‘ is extended for the first 
= AL l time, it is well to say 
CIN nnua pening that our patterns consist 

of the entire garment, of 
which one-half is made 
into a model, the other 
half remaining flat, by 


‘ ° : | which tocut the material. 
at which we begin showing our IMPORTATIONS OF | ’ 


ARISIAN Desicns for the coming Sprin : 
P ds 2d . : Se ates | For those who are unable 
an wes Sensens. to attend the opening in 


Morse-Broughton Company [oer “esciuive deren 


our exclusive designs 
3 E. roth Street,N. Y. 3 Rue du g Septembre, Paris | would say that the ut- 


COMMENCING 
MONDAY, MARCH ELEVENTH 


1901 








| through the mail, we 


most care and discretion 


ImportepD Mope ts OriGiInac DesiGns | are used in selecting suit- 
L’ Art pe ta Move Roses pe Luxe able designs for any 
AMERICAN Lapres’ TatrLor | Cccanen. 








MARTIN and MARTIN 


The only house selling 


genuine London [lade 


Harness and Patent Saddlery 


We are showing 
our newest spring 
importations of 












West End London 
Saddlery and 


Harness 
T oneariientnmmeentiiidiiiodl 





A complete line 
of furnishings for 
the stable, horse 
and carriage,horse- 
clothing, lap robes, 
Designers of Pig- 
skin novelties, in- 
cluding the famous 


MARTIN FOBS 


They are the latest 
London fashion and 
are much sought for 
here. 

These designs may 
be had in gold plate 
or silver with own- 
er’s initials cut in 
plain gilt for $5.50. 
In style of illustra- 
tion, at $8. 50. 


MARTIN and MARTIN 


235 Fifth Ave., New York 
1713 Chestnut St., Phila. 














B. HOUSE & CO. 


LADIES’ TAILORS 
11 West 30th Street - = - New York 


Announce the opening of their exclusive 
SPRING MODELS 


consisting of Parisian Importations and 
Smart Original Designs in 


Plain and Fancy Tailor Gowns 


We are showing many attractive designs 
of our own creation for the coming season 
which will not be seen elsewhere. 
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CONCERNING ANIMALS 


J GIS G| 











QUEEN VICTORIA’S LOVE FOR ANIMALS 


O better evidence ot Victoria’s com- 
N mendable interest in animals is re- 
corded than her action in regard to 

a little fawn whose pitiful condition was brought 
to her notice. The poor creature, which had 
fallen into an unused gravel-pit, was lying at the 
bottom of it. At once the Queen, who was 
driving, stopped her carriage and sent men to 
rescue the lamb, which when brought to the 
carriage was found to be exhausted, whereupon 
the Queen took it in her arms and so brought 
it with her back to the castle. It was given the 
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nanse of Victoria, and it lived a happy existence 
for ten years on the estate of Balmoral. 

The Queen's love of animals impelled her to 
try by every means in her power to foster this 
sentiment in her children and grandchildren. A 
lamb tied with pink ribbons was once presented 
to the Princess Alice, who, history relates, 
cried bitterly because, unlike ‘‘ Mary’s little 
lamb,”’ it refused to love her as much as she 
loved it. A donkey, named Jacko, was bought 
out of pity by the Queen one year at Nice, and 
after good feeding was used as Her Mayesty’s 
little garden steed and as a steed by Princess 
Henry of Battenberg’s children. Victoria 
made much of the cattle at Windsor Farms, 
which are the pride of England, she visiting not 
only the Windsor Farm but the Home, Flem- 
ish and the Shaw Farms as well, where each 
stall is labeled with the name ot its occupant. 
At the Flemish Farm with the dairy cows there 
lived a wonderful buftalo which had been pre- 
sented when a calf to Queen Victoria Another 
alien was an Albino pony, purchased from a 
circus by Her Majesty to please the little Bat- 
tenbergs. | Near Frogmore House is the beau- 
tiful aviary with its surrounding buildings, the 
dairy and keeper’s house, the latter containing 


a room set apart for the Queen and children 
who used sometimes to drink teathere. In late 
years Victoria often drove to the aviary at meal 
time to watch her grandchildren feed the birds. 
In her private apartments at the castle Her 
Majesty had several linnets. 

But above all Victoria’s love for dogs 
amounted almost to adoration, and at one time 
or another during her long reign, nearly every 
variety of high bred dog enjoyed the favor of 
this royal mistress. | Perhaps the Queen had a 
greater fondness for collies than for any other 
breed, and those at Windsor Castle were pure, 
not crossed with the Gordon setter as are so 
many collies familiar to us. A pure white 
collie, and Maggie another, traveled with 
the Queen for years, while Good Sharp, as 
the Queen always called him, was her constant 
companion, year in, year out, eating his meals 
with his mistress. 

It was like Victoria to overlook the faults of 
this dog, which, although devotedly attached 
to her person, would prove dangerous to any 
one else, with the exception of the faithtul 
body guard, John Brown, who was the only 
one of all the servants who could keep him in 
order. But even the Queen bad to acknowl- 
edge that Good Sharp had a tendency to fight 
when outdoors, and that once he varied the 
monotony of a walk by engaging in numerous 
‘* collie-shangi s’’ (the Highland name for a 
fight between collies). Another dog equally 
devoted, though of a better temper, was 
Noble, who took upon himself especial guard 
of Victoria’s gloves. The Queen was always 
reluctant to send her collies to dog shows, as 
they are sensitive animals and particularly tond 
of their freedom. At one time skye-terriers 
were popular at Windsor and a pair of quaint 
little turnspits, brought from Germany by 
Prince Albert, are still represented by their des- 
cendants. But the Queen did not confine her 
affections to one dog at a time, for whenever 
she or the Prince Consort traveled the suite 
usually included a halt dozen dogs. 
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In the superb kennels provided for her dogs 
where every provision was made for their com- 
fort, health and pleasure, the Queen best 
showed her love for these pets. In a Gothic 
cottage the keeper of the dogs lives, and close 
beside this on a sunny slope is a row of beauti- 
fully built white houses for the dogs. The 
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atrendant may enter them from the back while 
a long ‘‘run’’ is provided in front enclosed by 
wire netting. Not more than three or four 
dogs were ever allowed together in one kennel, 
and this usually where there were young fami- 
lies, Every morning the dogs were taken in 
parties for a walk in the Park, and when Vic- 
toria drove up to visit them as they gamboled in 
the larger ‘‘runs,”’ she received a right royal 
welcome from these faithful canine subjects. 
Among the Queen’s personal pets were a fox 
terrier named Spot, a German Spitz dog Marco 
and his mate Lenda, also a white Spitz-dog, 
Furrie, brought from Florence. The Queen 
took much pleasure in naming all the dogs and 
always knew them by'name. Many of these 
dogs were bred to give away and some were 
presents, accepted by the Queen. 

Next to dogs, Victoria loved horses, and this 
fondness was shared by Prince Albert, who 





transformed the stables at Windsor into models 
of architectural and hygienic fitness. They are 
arranged in series of airy and large box stalls, of 
about a dozen each, which form what is called 
a court. The letters V. A. placed on the 
wing of every court, showed that both the 
Queen and Prince took interest in this under- 
taking. The favorite Court of the Queen was 
long known as the Grey Pony Court, though 
these ponies so called stood about seventeen 
hands high. Among the horses at the Courts, 
were four superb Arabs, including a white one, 
a Jubilee gift. These horses were never ridden 
except by one of the Queen’s Indian servants, 
who delighted in the skill which is required to 
ride a high-born horse. Victoria was an ac- 
complished horsewoman, preferring to ride when 
possible, and for years she almost lived on pony- 
back in Scotland, being carried by Flora and 
again by Jessie, two faithful stout little ponies. 

The horses ridden by the Maids of Honor 
and the Equerries during Victoria’s reign were 
all bays. Besides the horses a peep into the 
harness-room at Windsor as well as that at 
Buckingham Palace is most interesting. Here 
are to be found a dainty little harness designed 
for Jacko, the little donkey rescued at Nice. 
It is of brass and leather with two big fox 
brushes hanging over the blinkers with a few 
bells ; it is Jacko’s Sunday best. Another, the 
quill harness, is covered with a lace-like pat- 
tern of white quills. The Royal Mews at 
Buckingham is exceedingly interesting. The 
various courts, which are patterned after the 
Windsor stables, are roomy and airy. Here are 
shown the state harness and the historical 
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coaches set on the famous C-spring. The 
most beautiful sight, however, in these stables, 
are the superb Hanoverian horses of cream 
color, whose manes are marvelous, and whose 
magnificent tails nearly sweep the polished floor, 
They are never clipped, nor are they driven ex- 
cept in the celebrated red morocco harness used 
on grand occasions. Each set of this harness 
weighs one hundred and forty pounds, they being 
made for William 1v, but not used by him. 
Portions are overlaid with finely chased gold 
work. The harness includes no collars, but the 
saddles for the postillions are responsible for 
much of the weight. However, these superb 
‘* ponies,’’ which, like the grays, stand seven- 
teen hands high, find no difficulty in shoulder- 
ing the weight. 

The horses when broken are put through 
every possible contingency, from the bustle of 
engines to the blare of trumpets and the firing 
of cannon, while if any public ceremonial is to 
take place, the horses are led past a howling and 
applauding host of grooms. 

Not only did the Queen’s love for animals 
supply their every need when in actual service, 
but a horse past usefulness was never made to 
do any work being allowed to spend the re- 
maining years of his life in peace and plenty, 
and there was no prettier sight in all Windsor 
than the field ot worn-out horses quietly nib- 
bling the grass or lying contentedly in the 
clover. The Queen strongly objected to dock- 
ing, and not a horse on one of her estates ever 
suffered this frightful pain or was disfigured by 
losing half his tail by artificial means. 

Notwithstanding her love for animals the 
Queen did not care for cats, and not even one 
pussy was ever allowed in the private apartments 
ot the Queen. A visitor to the Royal Mews at 
Buckingham sighting a superb specimen of a 
pure white Persian cat chained to a very long 
rope and enjoying a stall all by itself next the 
Hanoverian horses, it was told that the cat 
was a gift and it was kept here out of sight of 
the Queen, and removed on the occasion of a 
royal visit. 

Victoria’s affection for her pets induced her 
to have many of them modeled and cast after 
they died. One of Her Majesty’s most superb 
centrepieces showed portrait models of four of 
her horses made entirely of gold, Another 





centrepiece was a group of five pet dogs. The 
burial place of many of Victoria’s pets is marke 
by tablets while in the world-renowned walk at 
Windsor, from the Rosary to the Grottoes 00 
sees on the right a fine mode! of Jacko, 4 pt 
dachshund of the Queen, which lived to the 
age of twelve. On the left ,is a statue 
Noble, the favorite dog that guarded the 
Queen’s gloves. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must ac- 


company letters to Vogue. 


(z) When so requested by the correspondent, 
neither name, initials, nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 


identity the reply. 


(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 


side of their letter paper. 


(4) Emergency questions answered by mail before 


publication when $1.00 is sent with the question, 


(5) Confidential questions answered by mail are 
not published when $2.00 are sent with the ques- 
tion. All questions not complying with this rule 


are subject to publication. 


1734. May Day Reception. 


first day of May. 


tations, and if so, where ? 


(2) Is there not something new in the way 


of refreshments, favors, decorations ? 


(3) Could a violinist or reader be substituted 
for the usual orchestra, and give two or three 
Should the selections bear 
on May day, if so, what reading could we 


selections an hour ? 


have ? 


(1) There is no especial point in giving a 


May Day reception unless it could be held out 
of doors, in the form of a garden party or fete. 
If you wish to give a reception on that date, it 
is advised that the wording of the invitations be 
the same as they would for any other reception. 
Make no difference to May day. 

(2) There is nothing you could have at a 
reception in keeping with the day except a pro- 
fusion of flowers. If you were giving an en- 
tertainment for charity on May Day, you could 
have a May pole dance, May day recitation, 
and other special diversions, but for a formal re- 
ception these things would not be in good form. 
In the matter of refreshments serve tea, choco- 
late and punch, smal] sandwickes, fancy cakes 
and bonbons. In these there are a great variety 
of pretty forms and flavors. One new sandwich 
is made of thin slices of white bread in heart or 
diamond shape, and spread with cream whipped 
very stiff, and mixed with finely chopped 
blanched almonds. Cream cheese and chopped 
walnuts are also nice for sandwiches. If you 
serve ices they may be in flower boxes, which 
are pretty for a spring reception. Most attrac- 
tive candy comes in the form of carnations and 
sweet peas, the flowers made of lovely pink 
candy, the stems in green. Cakes and ices 
may also be bought in the shape of flowers. 
There is very seldom anything new to serve at 
receptions ; it is only the manner of serving the 
same thing that makes the variety. Giving 
favors at a reception was never heard of. 

An elocutionist or a violinist could be sub- 
stituted for the orchestra if preferred, but it 
is not necessary to have either. Usually at re- 
ceptions people prefer to talk, which they can 
do when an orchestra plays, but which is not 
polite if there are recitations or solo musicians, 
At an entertainment where the people come 
and go it is better not to have an orchestra. 
If you give an evening reception where the 
guests expect to come about nine, and remain 
tor an hour or more, it is nice to have some 
form of entertainment, and then a supper, but 


for an afternoon reception it is different. In | 


decorating a private house for a reception there 
is nothing new. Place a few palms where they 
will look well and not be in the way, and put 
flowers in all the available spaces. The table 
should have a linen centre-piece of spring flowers 
with candle shades to match. 

1735. Scarlet Liberty Silk—Morning 
Gowns—Foulards. To Madge.—Can you 
give me a suggestion for a scarlet liberty silk ? I 
wish it to be trimmed with white, and I have a 
lace boléro I wish to use with it. Is red much 
worn? What will be most used for an every- 
day morning gown? Something not as dressy 
as foulard. 

_ As you omit to state whether you wish a 
‘ow- or high-necked gowns, two models are sug- 
gested, both of which have lace boléros, and 
either of them look well made of liberty silk. 
If for an evening gown, choose the fourth 


figure on middle page of Vogue for 13 Decem- | 


ber. Omit the lace on the skirt. If for a 





Menu | 
and Decorations. To B. A.— Please 
suggest ideas for an afternoon reception for one 
hundred and fifty guests, to be given on the 
Could it not be called a May 
Day reception, and (1) Would it be good form 
to have the word May Day engraved on invi- 





Hair Goods. 


Those wishing 
to view the newest 
coiffure should cail 
and examine the 


“* Transfor- 
mation’”’ 


which is most 
striking and beau- 
tiful. Its many 
advantages as to 
comfort and style 
will be readily rec- 
ognized. 
The Newport Coil] 28 made and patented 
by me, is made only of 
long, natural, wavy hair, absolutely no stems, 
It is on a flexible patented ring and will conform 
itself into any shape, 

i ot my make are the 
Wigs and Toupees standard of perfection 
for ladies and gentlemen. I allow none to leave 
my establishment unless they are exactly of the 
right color—fit perfectly and are absolutely 
comfortable, 


Hair Dressing and Hair Coloring 
French undulation, shampooing by special 
methods; scalp and hair treatment and hair 
coloring artistically done by my large and ex- 
perienced corps of assistants. 
All Utensils Antise ptically Treated. 


No AGENTS. 





No BRANCH STORES, 


So. Si 


033 Broadway, 











21—22 Streets. 


7 SC*«<“‘téR ag ear — 
we have successfully treated all forms of 


CANCER 


Tumors and other new growths except those in the 
stomach, other abdominal organs and the Thoracic 
Cavity 








Without the Use of the Knife 
As a logical result of our success 
The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 
has, from a humbie beginning, become the largest 


and most elegantly appointed private institution in | 


the world for the treatment of a special class of 








diseases, and has no rivals. It is conducted by a | 
graduate of standing in the Regular School of Medi- | 
cine, and upon a strictly ethical and professional 


basis, Any physician who desires to investigate our 


method of treatment will be entertained as our guest. | 


All Physicians are Cordially Invited 
Upon receipt of a description of any case of Cancer 
or Tumor, we will mail, prepaid and securely sealed, 
THE MOST VALUABLE AND COMPREHEN- 
SIVE TREATISE ever published on this special 
subject, and will give you an opinion as to what can 
be accomplished by our method of treatment. 
We do not print testimonials, but can, by permis- 
sion, refer you to former patients whom we have 
successfully treated, that weresimilarly afflicted. 


Drs. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass: | 








GREAT 
WESTERN 
Champagne 


received the 


Only 
Gold Medal 


awarded to any Ameri- 
can Champagne at the 
Paris Exposition of 1900. 

PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 
Sole Makers - 


le - heims, N. Y. 
Sold by all Respectable Wine Dealers 























THE MARCH 


NUFBER 
BEGINS THE SECOND YEAR OF 


ET 


F 
LEVERNESS 


0 
Cc 


The unexampled success of this magazine is a wonder to the publishing 
world and the public. 
What is the Secret? 
THESE FACTS ARE THE ANSWER 

First :—Its motive is to ENTERTAIN rather than INSTRUCT. 
All the world, tired with the pressure of modern life, looks for entertain- 
ment and amusement in the hour given to reading. 

Second :—It has secured the very brightest, strongest and most up- 
to-date writers from not only the field of literature but from the ranks of 
the best society in Europe and America. They are smart, they are of 
the smart set, and their work has the tone, style and atmosphere of the 
first social circles. 

Third :—It is the handsomest, best manufactured and most artistic 
magazine ever printed. 

It costs 25 Cents per number ; $3.00 per year. 

It would be well to send in subscriptions nOW, to commence with this second 


year of the magazine. 
Bound volumes (2), in neat cloth for the library, of all the numbers for the year 


1900, will be delivered free for $5.00—or for $8.00 these and all the 12 
issues Of 1901, with the January and February issues of 1902, will be sent free. 


THE UNWELCOME MRS. HATCH 
BY MRS. BURTON HARRISON 
is a strong novelette of emotional interest, and leads the 


MARCH NUMBER, NOW ON SALE 


OTHER ESPECIALLY GOOD THINGS ARE: 
by Henry Goelet McVickar 











The Whirl of Chance, - a tee, - - 
($500 prize short story) 

The Loves ot fir. Heath, - - - . by Flora Bigelow Dodge 

The Current of Things . “ - - - = by a Fawcett 

The Mestiza, ~ ~ - - - - by Mrs. William Allen 

The Mansion, - - - - - - r Bliss Carman 

In an Egyptian Garden, - ° ° - - by Clinton Scollard 


and 40 more scintillant stories, poems, witticisms, etc. 
Sold by all booksellers and newsdealers (who will also take subscriptions). 


ESS ESS PUBLISHING COPIPANY 
1135 Broadway, New York 












THE FACE, NECK AND BUST!) 


Physicians advise our guaranteed simp!e home 
| treatment for filling out the hollows in the neck 
| and face, removing wrinkles, preventing facial 

sagging and Developing the Bust. Im- 
| proves the health while perfecting the figure. 
| SEND FOR BOOKLET. 

THE NATURE CO. 
| 53 West 24th Street, New York 





Vogue is $3.00 a year by | 


| subscription which includes 











16 West 234 St. 
166 Broadway. 


all the numbers as tssued Brookiya: = §04 Fulton Bt, 
Philadelphia: 924 Chestnut St. 
Chicago: 74 State Street 


3 W. 20th St., New York. 
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unless you keep them in shape with Leadam’s Shoe Trees. 
The Leadam Trees are the only trees that are easy to put in the shoe and easy to remove, 
No other tree gives the shoe the correct, flat, custom-made appearance which good form demands, 
and women or sent for $1.00 per pair. Your money back if not absolutely satisfactory. 


LIONEL C. LEADAM, 80 Wall Street, New York 
**FOOT TROUBLES,”’ a little book teaching you how to relieve and cure at home all ills of the feet, corns, bunions, ingrowing nails, flat-footedness, 
fetid odors, etc., sent, postage prepaid, for only 10 cents. 


YOUR SHOES ARE UNSIGHTLY 


Shoes “* toe up,”’ lose their original shape, soon crack and wear out if you don't use shoe trees, 
They are light and easily adjusted tothe exact length of the shoe. 
You will find them at your dealers in any size for men 






















































































high gown, model on left of page 403 of the 
same number would be {pretty. Red has been 
used this winter to some extent both for street 
and evening gowns. 

(2) Morning gowns are pretty made of 
white or colored linen of percale or gingham 
like the patterns published in Vogue on 14 and 
21 February. This model is also suitable for 
dimities, muslin and foulard. A linen should 
be made on severer lines. A good linen or 
piqué skirt model to be worn with shirts to 
match make a pretty morning gown is published 
in Vogue of 28 February. Foulards will be 
worn as much, if not more than ever. 

i730. Models for Black Lace 
Gown. Fancy Silk Bodices for Two 
Tailor Gowns. To P.—(1) Will you please 
answer through your correspondence column 
the following: How to make over a lace dress 
like the sample enclosed? It is trimmed with 
silk ruching on the bottom of skirt. The 
bodice is short-waisted and has a yoke of mous- 
seline de soie and is all black. I would like to 
keep it rather dark. I have some Duchesse 
lace in form of a sailor collar with revers, also a 
bertha and collar. Would you use them ona dress 
you wish to wear to the theatre and afternoon 
whist ? I am tall and rather large. (2) Please 
tell me how to make over this silk? It 
is short-waisted and the sleeves have a puff on 
at the top extending four inches down where 
the sleeve is attached; the skirt just touches all 
round. The dress is now trimmed with velvet 
and white lace. What would you line the 
skirt with ? Would you use black lace, ser- 
pentine style on skirt ? It needs something dark 
to trim it. I haven’t any extra silk. (3) I 
would like a very stylish separate waist to wear 
with this blue broadcloth tailor suit. It is a 
strong blue when made up in a suit and seems 
very hard tor me to get something that is be- 
coming to me and goes with the color of the 
enclosed sample. I had thought of a blue the 
same shade in liberty satin, or peau de soie silk 
and perhaps crépe de chine witha lustre. What 
do you think ? I want it fora spring street suit. 
(4) I also want a very handsome black waist to 
wear with a fancy black broadcloth tailor suit. 
The jacket is lined with cream satin and has a 
very handsome lace collar and revers. State 
material, trimmings and how to make it. 

(1) Make your black lace over like figure 
6284 of Vogue, 21 February, omitting the 
taffeta bands, cross-stitched together, as your 
lace, being striped, gives the same effect. On 
the bottom of the skirt put three ruffles of 
plaited chiffon. Make the gown over black 
taffeta. On the bodice use your sailor collar 
and revers of Duchesse lace, or the bertha and 
collar, whichever looks the best. Make the 
three bands on either side of the front of black 
velvet ribbon, fastened on the collar with fancy 
buckles. If these do not go well with the 
shape of your lace collar they can just as well be 
omitted. Collar and yoke of tucked mousse- 
line de soie or chiffon in black. 

(2) Make your silk gown like sixth figure 
on middle page of Vogue, 28 February, using 
white lace instead of black, as we do not agree 
with you in thinking black would look well 
with your silk as it is too vivid a pink. At 
the bottom of the skirt put a flounce of pink 
plaited chiffon to make the skirt long enough 
at the back, as you say now it is just walking 
length. If you wish the gown for evening 
wear you might trim the waist like figure four, 
making the tucked yoke of white chiffon de- 
tachable; then the gown could be worn both 
high and decolléte. Line with white taffeta. 

(3) If you want your waist to wear under a 
coat we advise a white taffeta silk made like the 
pattern in Vogue of 14 February, embroidered 
with wh and gold and laced with white taf- 
feta. ‘The collar, yoke front and inside sleeve 
might be made of taffeta the shades of your 
cloth or of chiffon. Your cloth is so bright a 
blue that we do not think it would be a pretty 
color for a bodice, but if you wish it to wear 
with the skirt without a coat on the street then 
it would look better in taffeta of the same shade 
as the cloth, laced with black or blue taffeta 
with white for the yoke, etc. 

(4) Make your waist of white crépe de 
chine appliqued with black like upper left 
figure on page 53 of Vogue, 24 January, or 
like waist of model 6274 on page 6 of Vogue, 
27 February, of black plaited chiffon or mous- 
seline de soie and lace, 





FOR ‘“*DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS,’’ SEE PAGE II 


1737. Replies to an Afternoon Tea 
or Card Party. To Kathryn.—lIf in reply 
to an invitation written on a visiting card to a 
card party, or tea, is it proper to send one’s 
plain visiting card, or to write in corner ‘‘ re- 
grets’”’ or ** acceptance ’’ ? 





No previous reply is necessary to an invitation 
for an afternoon tea or reception. You either 
attend and leave your card, or you send it by 
mail on the day of the tea, if you do not go. 
It is better form to reply to an invitation to a 
card party by note, even if the invitation be 
written on a visiting card. 




















THE 


FORSYTHE WAIST 
$3.50 


For Style, Fit and Dura- 
bility this Waist is in- 
Made of 
genuine Scotch Madras, 


comparable. 


in over 2000 patterns, of 
the most exquisite color- 


ings. 


Samples and illustrations 


mailed upon request. 


Made by 


JOHN FORSYTHE 


THE WAIST HOUSE 


BROADWAY, between 17th and 18th Streets, NEW YORK 




















Stop That Scowling 


Remove the wrinkles between the eyes and lines 
in the forehead by wearing the Rinkelout. 
Women, Children and Students should use it. 

Rinkelout is made of the finest flesh-colored 
satin, is absolutely harmless and indestruc- 
tible. Can be adjusted to any head by means 
of Elastics in black or white. Rinkelout is 
not a cosmetic, but can do more than any cos- 
metic was ever known to do by positively re- 
moving wrinkles (if one is persistent in using 
it) and allowing one always to present a 
youthful appearance. 

Sent by mail (postage paid) upon receipt ot 
price—$1.00. 


Address : 
The Rinkelout Co., 68 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 
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Cine THEY READ ic) 


[Notre.—Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining or instructive qualities of new pub- 
lications will receive immediate attention. } 


MRS. CLYDE 


BY JULIEN GORDON. D. APPLETON AND COM- 


PANY 


Ad a virulent socialist written of Ameri- 
H can fashionable life as it is lived in 
the cities of the Eastern states and in 
the capitals of Europe, it is not conceivable 
that he would made a more realistic showing 
of the belittling effect upon character of making 
the selfish pursuit of pleasure the prime object 
of life. As presented in this volume, nothing 
more ignoble can be conceived than the aims 
and the methods both of those who have 
already arrived and those who are struggling 
along at different stages of social climbing. 
Snubbing and fawning are made to appear the 
most usual types of manners, these degenera- 
ting on occasions to verbal set-toes that are in 
essence street fights, indoors and words, being 
substituted for the open and for fists. The 
passion and the vulgarity displayed are as un- 
seemly and disgusting in one case as in the 
other. ‘To do worthy things well for the sake 
of others is no part of the programme of fash- 
ionable life; the plan of procedure there 
is to dress and entertain and marry so as to 
excite the envy and compel the unwilling 
admiration of rivals and of those who are not in 
society. Self-indulgence and self-exploitation 
are the cardinal tenets of the society woman’s 
creed; such at least is the view of the matter 
presented by Julien Gordon. 


What is gained by the mad exaltation of 


self? Friends? honor? affection? For an- 
swer read the bitter comments of the heroine. 
Mrs. Clyde, having for years been an 
acknowledged leader, attends a dinner at which 
scant courtesy is shown her. Falling ill she re- 
tires from the room and taking a convenient 
carriage—her own not having yet returned for 
her she is discovered, by the cabman when he 
reached her door, to be partially paralyzed. 


** God Almighty save us,’ he exclaimed, 
‘but the poor lady has had a stroke! ” 

‘¢ He floundered up the steps and rang the 
bell several times. It reverberated loudly 
through the silent house. The drowsy ‘‘sec- 
ond man,”’ thinking it was a beggar—this was 
their hour—turned over in Mrs. Clyde’s fa- 
vorite armchair before her library fire and took 
another nap. ‘The butler roused him with an 
oath, threatening to tell on him. When they 
got her into the hall at last, before they could 
undress her, she sank to the floor. The servants 
—mostly new ones were greatly frightened. 
They feil over one another, uselessly declama- 
tory. The women screamed aloud. On the 
whole, however, they found it interesting and 
piquant. Cabby’s bloated disk protruded from 
the doorway, claiming his fare. He was pressed 
into the service and sent to the doctor’s with 
the promise of ample rewards. A gentleman 
friend, Mr. Remington, was thought to be in 
town, and the housekeeper sent him a note ad- 
dressed to the club where she fancied that he 
dined. But he did not come. He was not 
there or at his rooms, where the club steward 
despatched the messenger, A telegram was 
indited to Mrs. Trefusis. At midnight an an- 
swer came from the Hudson River station that 
Mr, and Mrs. Trefusis were in California. 
Then the housekeeper and the maids all re- 
membered that Mrs. Clyde had told them so. 
A former nurse of Pauline’s, who lived in 
Varick Street, was summoned. At four 
o’clock of the morning she arrived. The 
physicians were in attendance. They had 
found the helpless heap which had been dragged 
to the study sofa still dressed out in its jewels 
and velvets. They brought some calm and 
some common sense. And now Mrs. Clyde 
was in her bed. With the loosening of her 
garments voice had come back to her, breath- 
less, laboured, but still audible. There was no 
stroke; it was something of the heart and Jungs 
with acute complications of congestion. The 
old nurse from Varick Street brought a measure 
of affection to her task of watcher. 


she said, soothingly, as she 
patted the pillow. ‘ Poor dear, and not a chick 
to tell her sorrows to.” For Mrs. Clyde raved 
at the ingratitude of the world, raved, moaned 
and tossed and fretted. Her arraignment of 
Mrs. Orvis hurtled against sharp inquiries as to 
the condition of her affairs. She incoherently 
cried out wild accusations against a community 
disposed to treacherous practices. The nurse 
insisted that there was a friend in Boston who 
should be sent for, a Mrs. Devereux. By the 
fortunate aid of a retentive memory she re- 
called her address. The next morning Mr. 
Remington was installed in the library to re- 
ceive visitors. A few inquisitive women looked 
in and asked foolish questions. In the after- 
noon Mrs. Devereux came. 


*¢ ¢ Poor dear,” 


* * * 


**¢]T sent for the bishop,’ she said to her. 
‘ He is absent, but there is a young clergyman 
in the parlor, only she won't see him.’ 

*** Have him sent away!” Mrs. Clyde was 
persisting in hoarse entreaty, as Clara entered. 

‘¢ © Who is it?’ she said, as Mrs, Devereux 
crossed the threshold. ‘Take him away. He 
wants to talk to me of my immortal soul, I 
don’t want immortality. 1 want peace.’ 

‘© Gella,’ said Mrs. Devereux, bending 
over her. 

‘* At the old pet name so rarely heard now, 
Mrs. Clyde started. A change came over her 
features, a smile for a moment illumined them. 

‘© Who spoke?” she said in a low voice, 
as one who, lost, in the night listens to some 
echo in the world. ‘ Ringletta, is that you?’ 

** © No, it is Coy,’ 

‘6¢ What Coy? Coy Train?’ 

‘No, dear, your old friend Coy, her 
mother, Clara Devereux.’ 

‘¢ © When did you come ?’ 

*¢ ©] have just arrived.’ 

** © You are very kind, kinder than the peo- 
ple here Tell them to give you the blue 
room. Those servants do nothing, You 
must be made comfortable. They'll all get 
dismissed as soon as I am up.’ 

**¢ Ah, Gella, we have known each other 
so many, many years,” 

*** Years and years,’ said the sick woman, 
‘years and years and years,’ 

** Mrs, Devereux began to cry, softly, on 
the hand she clasped between her own. 

*¢ Slowly, slowly, a tear crept trom under the 
dry orb of Mrs, Clyde’s eyelid, Falling, it 
mingled with those of her friend, She pulled 
her down close and whispered, as she so held 
her, in her ear : 

‘* That silly boy came in here to promise 
me that if I repented of my sins I’d have an 
eternity ot joy. I don’t want it. I don’t 
want him, I might have been willing to see 
the bishop; he understands me; he is a man ot 
the world. I don’t know if my sins have 
been blacker than those of the people who have 
eaten my dinners and reviled them; whw ca- 
ressed me with one hand while the other was in 
my pocket; who fleeced and bled me and now 
flout me. I have given a good deal, I know, 
and I have got mighty small returns They 





have called me mean because I made my | 
economies, saved for Pauline and her little chil- | 


dren. They are nice children - have you seen 
them? She would marry a poor man, I over- 
educated her—speaking dead languages and 
playing on the piano, harp or dudelsack isn’t 
going to make a girl marry well. She was too 


accomplished for noodles like Beaumains, I | 


beg your pardon, 


I forgot he’s your son-in- | 
law, Mine is clever, His politics are ruinous, but | 


I will seethem through it. I like him. He’s got | 


goin him, He must win, We must win But, be- 
tween you and me, Coy, I have had enough of 
it. I don’t want any more, If I thought I'd 
have to live forever I would not repent to get 
heaven’ Why can’t they let me alone? I'm | 
tired to death. Don’t they see it? So tired,’ | 


‘** Tired! She had said it—-voiced that inex- | 


tinguishable fatigue which waits upon the feet 
of life. Who does not know that hour of dis- 
couragement when prornise palls and fulfilment 
exhausts ? Who has not felt the peace of the 
last ritual, ‘ Ashes to ashes, dust to dust?’ 


Who has not turned from immortality to long 
for oblivion ? The enfolding darkness! Good- 
night! Good-night! Welcome, kind sleep, too | 
deep for tears! 

** Somewhat shocked at this exhibition of 
spiritual indigence, Mrs. Devereux shrank at a 
problem too profound for her simple faith. She 









xxiii 


contented herself with purling forth a word 
about the love of Christ. 

** © His love?’ said the sick woman. ‘I’m 
sure it can’t be like that of his creatures—a 
poor thing enough. 1 am as God made me, a 
useless enough bundle of goods just now. I 
guess he knows his handiwork and my needs 
without my bothering him and wasting my 
breath—it’s short enough He has got his | 
hands full, Why should I chatter with that | 
foolish lad who came in here to persuade me I | 
was in danger of perdition and to tell me non- | 
sense I was brought up on, and knew all about 
before he was born !’”’ 








What gives the eyes the power of captiv- | 
ating and charming is their depth and beauty. | 
It is not enough that the eye itself is large and 
of beautiful color. Its surroundings must be 
perfect. This can only be gained if the eye- | 
brows are of a soft and velvety fineness, and the 
eyelashes long and silky. Dr. Dys’ special | 
lotion for eyebrows and eyelashes accomplishes | 
this end and prevents their falling out. Price | 
per flacon, $3.00. V. Darsy, 129 East 26th | 
Street, New York. 
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WRINKLES REMOVED 


And the Freshness of Youth Retained 


VELVO 

Is an an*idote for Wrinkles 
—a preventive too. ‘Tis 
also wonoertul for Sunken 
Cheeks and Coarse Skin. 
A perfect tissue food that 
has accomplished wonderful 
work during the past twelve 
years. Mention VOGUE and 
send twelve 2-cent stamps 
and a trial jar with booklet 
on Beauty will be sent you. 
Address 


Mme. JOSEPHINE LeFEVRE 


1208 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa 
Sold at Wanamakers, New York and Philadelphia 
Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


a 








Fink Bioopgep Cattle, Sheep, 
a Hogs, Poultry, Sporting Dogs. Send 
stamps for catalogs. 150 engravings. 

| N. P. Bover & Co.,Coatesville,Pa. 








Telephone 
Service 


Puts the Whole Organization of a 
Great City at Your Fingers’ Ends 
Day and Night and in all Weathers. 


Rates in Manhattan from 
$5.00 a Month. 


One year contracts. Monthly payments. 
NEW YORK TELEPHONE Co. 


111 West 38th St. 15 Dey Street. 
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Surf Bathing 


at Coronado, Catalina Santa 
HA! Barbara, Mo nterey and other 
’ i Wi\ seaside resorts in California 
1 "Wh under sunny skies. A winter 
1h Wh | 
AM. 







climate surpassing that 
of Egypt end Algiers. 


The California 
Limited 
Chicago to Los Angeles and 
San Francisco daily, via 
> 

Santa Fe Route 
P General! Passenger Office 
The Aitchiken, Tepeka & 


Santa Fe Railway 
CHICAGO 
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SUPPORTER 


GEO. FROST 00., Makers 
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THE KIND 
MAMA USE 


Elastic Soft as Kid 


GUARANTEED 


| Perspiration 
| -—= Proof 


| 
| EASILY WASHED 


NO OTHER SHIELD HAS 

THESE ADVANTAGES 

Sold Everywhere 
ANE f. LO RUBBER 








INFANTS’ COSTUMES 
made to order from original design. This will 
appeal to parents who wish their children be- 
comingly attired, i. e., in other than the ready 
to wear clothes found in the shops, which rarely 
fit or become a child. We also have many 
novelties for children that may not be had else- 
where. A visit or letter is invited. 
DANA, 40 W. 22d St., N. Y. 
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The Season’s Models 


DESCRIPTION OF HATS 


Centre figure—Panama, trimmed with silk in various shades, double brim, velvet insertion. 
Upper left—Light weight rough braid trimmed with the new crystal and broad fancy quill. 
Upper right—Light weight rough braid trimmed with chiffotand large curled quills. 
Lower left—Light weight rough braid trimmed with chiffon and large straw buckle. 
Lower right—Panama, trimmed with velvet and broad curled quill. 


They are on exhibition in the leading Millinery establishments throughout the country and at 


SCOTT’S, Limited, 1 Old Bond Street, Piccadilly, London 
The Genuine Phipps and Atchison Hats MUST bear the above Trade Mark. 














